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A Literary Index for the Preacher 


CHARLES J. STAPLES 


N THE CurRIsTIAN Reerster of February, 

1885, appeared a series of articles by 
the late James Vila Blake which fired 
the mind of a young and inexperienced 
clergyman to go and do likewise. These 
articles set forth in a persuasive, though 
wordy fashion, some ideas and practices 
of the writer in “The Preservation and 
Filing of Literary Matter’. After forty- 
five years, it may be of interest to report 
on the scheme then recommended and 
which has been followed with a somewhat 
spasmodic assiduity and with some 
changes, for a ministerial lifetime. 

On the whole it has been worth while. 
A special warning should be uttered 
against making the scheme a “fetich’; 
spending too much time upon it, enlarging 
it for its own sake. But, as Mr. Blake 
pointed out, for the literary man the press- 
ing problem is that of material. Material 
of thought and material of knowledge are 
as essential to the writer as boards to 
the carpenter and clay or paints to the 
artist. Whether one depends for this ma- 
terial on intercourse with men, or on the 
reading of books, a large amount of ma- 
terial which comes to hand is sure to be 
lost. In the abundance of printed matter 
this is increasingly true. 

The great metropolitan newspapers, it 
is well known, are compelled to build up, 
in their files, material—biographical, his- 
torieal, and local—that may be urgently 
needed in an exigency. To-day, technical 
men, engineers, naturalists, professors, 
workers in science and art, find something 
of the kind absolutely necessary. Thought 
and knowledge have far outstripped the 
powers of memory. Mr. Blake speaks of 
one of the greatest of modern chemists 
who declared that he was “the last to 
know the whole of chemistry”. Literary 
and scientific workers are often irritated 
by their inability to get hold of facts and 
records which they know they have some- 
where met or read of and which they 
feel would be of great value if they could 
be recovered at the moment. 

The value of such a literary index for 
ministers, in their addresses and their 
preaching, lies in three directions: First, 
references to books and periodicals in 
which notable subjects that are of per- 
sonal interest to us are notably treated. 
Second, suggestive thoughts, either in quo- 
tation or in one’s own thinking, which, 
at the time, we cannot stop to develop. 
Third, Wustrations of subjects or ideas, 
so helpful, yet often so fugitive. 

The mind of all thinkers is or comes to 
be a natural storehouse by the association 
of ideas. But most of us, especially at 
the beginning of our preaching, feel that 
we are painfully lacking. Few of us have 
prodigious memories. I remember a stu- 
dent at the divinity school who had been 
an actor. He had a fine voice and a good 
presence and was himself a genial soul. 
But he was very poor, apparently, in 
worldly resources, and unused to writing 
and thinking. Finally he obtained a pul- 
pit in a small and struggling church, 


while living and studying at the school. 
He gained for a time a great reputation 
in his parish by writing out the Dean’s 
weekly or semiweekly theologic lectures 
and delivering them as his own discourse. 
Naturally, when the course ended, he 
lorded as a preacher. No divinity student 
ean hope to cover, by experience, the 
range of human life in his preacher’s call- 
ing. He must depend on others for a 
large part of his spiritual and professional 
knowledge. Yet there never was a time 
when the materials of that knowledge 
were so abundant and so close at hand. 
What is needed is some system of refer- 
ence, brief notes of where to find things, 
lists of authorities, articles that may be 
helpful. All this is easily forgotten. 


+ 


And where shall we keep the striking 
thoughts that suggest more than they say? 
Some are quotations, brief utterances that 
“hit the nail on the head’. Others are 
our own, momentary insights or points of 
view which we have not time to use or 
expend. They are germs, as it were, of 
larger growth. “Seed Grain’ was the 
title of two small volumes in my father’s 
library. Some of these seem, at the time, 
to be genuine glimpses into truth and 
reality. Yet they are so easily lost. The 
help of these fugitive utterances is some- 
times surprising. By this means, things 
that have passed entirely out of mind, 
ways of looking at life, apt expressions, 
facets of truth, are preserved and brought 
back for ready use. Not so much for 
direct use in quotation, which should be 
used, I think, very sparingly, as for stimu- 
lation, correction, the clearing up and 
broadening of one’s own ideas. The mood, 
the insight swiftly passes. How shall we 
repossess it? 

Emerson somewhere speaks of having 
noticed how, in the congregation, wander- 
ing thoughts and indifferent eyes are 
arrested by some touch of the concrete— 
an incident, an anecdote, an illustration. 
Nothing is worthier a minister’s effort. 
They must be pertinent. They must not 
be sought for their own sake. The right 
choice of illustrations is itself a discipline. 
But for this there should be some accu- 
mulation, a treasury from which to select. 
Memory is slippery and unreliable. Com- 
pendiums of the sort are full of trash, or 
appeal only here and there, to one’s own 
way of thinking. 

In the “Literary Index” can be gathered 
what appeals to your own sense of fitness. 
The effort to classify the varied items is 
itself a mental training. It keeps the 
mind alert. It develops and involves 
standards of judgment and good taste. 
Such assembling of material is among the 
economic necessities of those who deal 
with supersensualities of thought and love 
and faith. 

The mechanics of such an “Index 
Rerum” should be as simple as possible. 
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They should not be rigid, but adapted to 
individual needs. Notebooks soon become 
useless, because each has to be indexed 
to be of any service, and it consumes 
time to search through a number of them. 
In my own case, I have used a special 
chest of eight drawers fifteen inches by 
sixteen inches. Each is divided in half by 
a thin partition accommodating two rows 
of stiff manila slips, four inches by seven 
inches, bearing the subject word in the 
upper left corner. Behind each is gathered 
the material belonging there, whether 
printed or written, in envelopes, or loosely 
attached to the manila slips by clips or 
bands. There are now about 2,500 of 
these subject slips and there is seldom 
need of adding to them. Notes made, 
usually in pencil, as Mr. Blake recom- 
mended, are placed behind the appropri- 
ate guide. Any scraps of paper, blank on 
one side, often from the waste basket, can 
be used. It is best not to have them 
larger than the manila slips or folded 
more than once. Bulky or extensive ma- 
terial is placed elsewhere, and a refer- 
ence to the place where it may be found 
is noted.in the index. Slips that have lost 
their usefulness can be easily taken out, 
and once in two or three years the whole 
collection can be revised. The great ad- 
vantage is that everything is under one 
alphabet, to which reference is quickly 
made. Under pressure of other duties, 
one can give up aiding to it, yet the re- 
sults of previous labor are not lost. Were 
I beginning again, I should have the 
drawers and the manila slips a little 
larger and use more envelopes, each a 
little narrower than the manila guides. 
On the outside of each drawer is placed 
a label showing the alphabet range within. 
In the case of large subjects, as God, 
Duty, Church, Immortality, the material 
may be classified in a number of separate 
envelopes and a paper band passed round 
the whole. A few subjects may grow so 
extensive as to require separate drawers, 
sections, or boxes. I have found need of 
this only in three cases—History, Jesus, 
The Bible. Cross-references to allied sub- 
jects are noted on the manila slips. 

One may, of course, use the filing de- 
vices of the offices so much more in use 
now than forty years ago, but they seem 
to me too bulky and expensive. Outside of 
the original set of drawers, made to order, 
and the inexpensive manila slips, cut to 
size at the bookbinder’s, the cost of my 
own Index has been almost nothing. 

The special danger of this scheme, let 
me say again, lies in its absorbing too 
much time and becoming too intricate. 
But it pays both in mental exercise and 
in the material itself. I have abandoned 
it several times only to return. After one 
has laid out a discourse, it is a delight to 
find what has been laid away. It often 
opens up new lines of thought; it often 
supplements and corrects. I hope others 
may tell of any similar experience. 

Consulted under “Index”, the drawers 
in the corner yield these lines written by 
Alexander Pope: 


For index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science hy the tail, 
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The Amazing Leadership of Labor 


R. NICOL CROSS 


British Correspondent of Tum RucisTpR 


As Ramsay MacDonald makes his magnificent entry to the 
White House, it is thrilling for one to read the 


£ 
DRAMATIC EVENTS 


REHEAT BRITAIN has been stirred 

lately by the race for the Schneider 
trophy and the record-breaking speed of 
Waghorn. What emotion is left unspent 
by such events has been commandeered 
by the unprecedented celerity of the prog- 
ress made by the Labor Government 
toward the stabilizing of world peace, at 


_ Geneva, and by other of its doings in the 


field of foreign affairs. 

Our iron Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Snowden, a man of sphinxlike per- 
sonality, was probably about the last mem- 
ber in the Socialist Government who 
would be expected to show any sentiment 
for the British taxpayer; he was feared 
as a very Shylock who would have his 
pound of flesh from the “plutocrats”. 
And when he went to the Hague, told 
the Allies to search their pockets for 
£2,400,000 of German money that he 
thought belonged by right to Britain, and 
sat unmoved till, after an unsuccessful 
effort or two they found it, the British 
people were astonished and with one 
aecord hailed him with an enthusiasm 
like that of ancient Roman patricians for 
a savior of the republic. It was not the 
money, but the principle of the thing! 
Their country was transformed from a 
meek and yielding ‘“milch cow” to some- 
thing a little more like its former leonine 
self. This evident concern for his native 


_ land on the part of a Socialist was beyond 


all expectation and was most gratifying 
to Tories and others. 

Exit Snowden, enter Henderson to an- 
nounce that now the reparations problem 
was satisfactorily settled, the next act 
would be the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land by the British troops, to begin im- 


mediately and be completed by Christ- 
mas, when the curtain would fall on that 


phase of postwar history. Another shake 
of the lion’s mane, somewhat startling to 
France, which had got used to England 


- following its lead, as the little lamb fol- 


lowed Mary in the old nursery rime. 
The drama was gathering speed and 
getting distinctly exciting when Prime 


- Minister MacDonald himself took the 


= 


stage and made the stalls sit up by a 
statement that the Government would 


record of his Government 


sign the “Optional Clause” of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice—this at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva, where it 
was received with much acclamation. 

The actors had by this -time got 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, 
the hearty applause from the pit and 
gallery drowning the grumblings of the 
stalls and the questionings of the dress 
circle, alias the Stately Conservative 
Press. Then Mr. Henderson again came 
before the curtain, but this time his an- 
nouncement was more widely alarming 
to British sentiment, particularly that 
large part of it which the nation keeps 
in its pocket or its purse. He went so 
far as to make known that the Govern- 
ment is of a mind to sign the Convention 
which would oblige the signatory states 
to assist in financing another League 
state when it was attacked or subjected 
to menace of attack by an aggressor state. 

Even The London Observer, which has 
all along uttered words which were half- 
battles in favor of the League of Nations 
and planted the latter at the center of 
large perspectives which reveal the mind 
of true statesmanship, has lifted its pen 
in holy horror at Mr. Henderson’s pro- 
posal and ¢Galled it “an impossible policy”. 
“This device”, it says, “revives the worst 
implications of the defunct protocol policy 
and would involve us in quite intolerable 
responsibilities. It would bring a repeti- 
tion of those disproportionate sacrifices 
which stand out so glaringly in the liqui- 
dation of the Great War.” 

Following upon Henderson’s coup de 
théatre, which has whizzed like a shell 
through the political corridors, the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Graham, another Govern- 
ment representative at Geneva, for a tariff 
moratorium in Hurepe, with a view to re- 
versing the tendency to add to these 
economic barriers between the states, 
came with the sound of a mere popgun, 
though it roused M. Briand to the larger 
idea of a Federation of European states— 
the United States of Europe—to be built 
on their common economic interests and 
unity. 

Last, we are confronted with the salvag- 
ing, under cheering prospects, of the 
derelict Naval Agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain, to which 


the Prime Minister set himself with faith 
and resolution in his swift conversations 
with General Dawes. 


IT 
IDEALISM RULES 


The idealistic vigor with which the 
Labor Government has pursued its foreign 
policy in the interests of world appease- 
ment and peace has brought a change 
nothing short of sensational in three 
months’ time, and is in striking contrast 
with the ineffectual caution and irritating 
hesitancy of the late Conservative Ad- 
ministration, though we. do not forget 
Locarno. It is all the difference between 
being stuck in the mud and painfully try- 
ing to make progress in that boggy ele- 
ment, and hitching the national wagon 
to a star. 

In my article of July 11 in THe Curis- 
TIAN ReGIsTeR, I wrote, ‘Labor may be 
credited with enough of the native ideal- 
ism of common humanity to supply the 
incentive necessary to make a way 
through the complexities and obstacles 
which encumber the path of men and 
nations to their goals.” This estimate and 
forecast is vindicated by recent history 
at Geneva. Our Labor Government has 
brought to bear in its peace policy that 
re-orientation of the mind which was the 
necessary overture to progress and which 
alone could bring Great Britain from near 
the rear to the van in the war against 
war. The reproach will soon be wiped 
out that five years after France had signed 
the “Optional Clause’, which represents 
one triumph of arbitration over force in 
the affairs of men, Great Britain, for 
whatever reason, held her hand—an atti- 
tude which was all the more galling to 
those of us who have a concern for their 
country’s honor in the greatest humanita- 
rian cause of the age, in that we and the 
world were always being told that no 
nation had in fact resorted more con- 
sistently to the practice of arbitration in 
international disputes of a judicial kind. 
Not the least service to Great Britain and 
Burope which this phenomenal change in 
the aspect of affairs has rendered, under 
MacDonald’s leadership, is the restoration 
of faith in moral and spiritual ideals and 
in the possibility of a nobler and more 
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rational world order, at a time when 
failure and disappointment had almsot 
crushed it in the hearts of men. ‘The 
parties whose working philosophy con- 
sisted in skepticism as to the League, and 
cynicism in regard to human nature, were 
lifting their heads and wagging their 
tongues with growing assurance; for the 
moment they have to drop their tails and 
retire to their kennels. 


JMOL 
THE WORLD’S HOPE 


There can be no doubt that the great 
mass of people in this country want peace 
and security. And they are being slowly 
made to realize that the sure way to 
these is not by armaments, but by arbi- 
tration; not by coercion, but by concilia- 
tion. The only hope of the world is in 
the rule of spiritual forces, and the down- 
fall of a philosophy which, not to men- 
tion blood and tears, costs the British tax- 
payer to-day 15/— out of every 20/— of his 
taxes for the payment of war charges. 
That is not intelligence, but insanity, and 
mankind will refuse to bleed life white 
for an insurance policy against death that 
has proved useless. It is stated that 
America spends more on cosmetics than 
on religion and education combined. 
Great Britain spends £115,000,000 on 
armaments to £46,000,000 on education. 
It is hard to say whether Uncle Sam or 
John Bull looks the bigger fool on parade. 
Certainly war paint and powder produce 
a more hideous expression than the sort 
bought round the corner. We _ prefer 
Woolworth to Woolich. 

The world hopes that war will find its 
Canossa at Washington. The Peace Pact 
originated there and it is the Peace Pact 
which has made it possible for Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald to visit President Hoover 
at the White House. But the Peace Pact 
itself can be transformed from spirit into 
substance, from paper into power in 
Europe, only through the organizations 
and activities of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. But let it not be forgotten, East 
or West, that Geneva too rose like a 
phceenix into the sky from the ashes of a 
man in Washington. 


LY 
.TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The Trades Union Congress, which is 
Labor’s own parliament of industry, has 
held its meetings this year in Belfast, 
under the presidency of Ben Tillett, M.P. 
Ben Tillett has grown old in the service 
of Socialism and Trade Unionism. Thirty- 
six years ago, at such a meeting also in 
Belfast, he moved the resolution which 
set the Trades Union Congress to the 
great task of building up a Parliamentary 
Labor Party with Socialism as its pro- 
gramme. He has “titles manifold” to an 
authentic voice in its ideals and affairs. 

His presidential address was notable 
for its broad and statesmanlike concep- 
tion. The note of agitation has passed 
into the fuller tong of construction and 
may be taken to express the more realistic 
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and practical mind which is dawning 
through the labor world at the present 
time. 

It was a call to Trades Unionism to 
recognize that the day of its conscious 
power must be the day of its acknowl- 
edged responsibility in the partnership of 
industry. The time has come when the 
authoritative organizations of employers 
and employed must sit down together to 
take counsel for the policy and prosperity 
of what is a common concern, the enter- 
prise of industry. The philosophy of Karl 
Marx, which was the application of the 
Hegelian dialectic to economic history, is 
now seen by the best minds to have been 
an academic theory exploded by facts. 
Not revolution but rationalization, not 
conflict but co-operation, gives the final 
formula of human life and society. 

“The greater the prosperity of industry 
as a whole, the greater the approach to 
that final state of the worker for which 
we are all striving.” Thus passes the once 
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dominant conception that the goals of 1 


Socialism were to be reached through the 
inevitable collapse, not the concerted im- 
provement, of the present system. 

The repudiation once again of the Com- 
munist Party was the corollary of this 
new outlook. Not the failure, but the in- 
herent conditions of the success of Capi- 
talism will prepare the way for the 
Socialist Commonwealth. 

Mr. Tillett himself also expressed the 
view that Labor must envisage the 
British Empire as an economic unit and 
unity. Such an idea may be the throwing 
of the golden apple into the Labor arena, 
in more senses than one, but we should 
not be surprised if a Labor Government 
in power, with J. H. Thomas in its 
Cabinet, may not yet come openly to in- 
dorse an imperial policy in this economic 
aspect of it. 

The leadership of Labor to-day is 
toward peace, both abroad and at home, 
as a condition of well-being. 


China: First Impressions 


EDGAR SWAN WIERS 


II 


Appalling Problems 


PHIPING. 

HAT A HISTORY of the struggle be- 

tween the past and the present the 
last half-century of China’s history is! 
The strong and able, but ruthless and 
unyielding, Empress Dowager blocked the 
weak Emperor and his abortive efforts 
at reform. The humiliating defeat by 
Japan, the violent anti-foreign outbreak of 
the Boxer Uprising and its suppression by 
the invasion of a foreign army of allies, 
which violated even the Forbidden City, 
made evident to even the most conservative 
person the necessity for some concession to 
progress. But though real educational 
reforms were started, and a Parliament, 
partly appointed and having no legislative 
powers was convened, and provisional as- 
semblies were elected, these concessions 
were so grudging and so meager that the 
Revolution broke out and swept the 
Manchu dynasty of the Ch’ings off the 
throne. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, elected the first 
President, was persuaded, mistakenly as 
the event proved, to resign in favor of the 
able administrator Yuan Shih-Kai. ‘The 
latter, who served as President from 1912 
to 1916, proved to be reactionary and uat- 
tempted to make himself Emperor and to 
found a dynasty. His unhappy failure, 
followed by his death, showed that the Re- 
public had come to stay, but it opened a 
period of civil warfare among his generals 
which meant the disintegration of all 
central power. 

Out of the chaos has emerged one 
stronger party, the Kuo Ming Tang, the 
People’s Party or Nationalist Movement, 
embodying the principles of Sun Yat Sen. 
It has a definite program and is in power 
at Nanking. Its armies have swept up 
from the, South, and without pitched 


battles have slowly overcome all opposi- 
tion. They occupied Peiping in June, 1928, 
and the Government is in their hands with 
no organized opposition. In this north- 
ward sweep of its armies, the Kuo Ming 
Tang had at one time strong Communistic 
elements and Russian advisers, especially 
at Hangkow. 
book on ‘“‘China’s Millions”, paints a glow- 
ing picture of this uprising of the workers 
and the peasants, which was the outstand- 
ing feature of one phase of recent history. 
She tells how those who had been op- 
pressed for centuries suddenly became fired 
with devotion to a cause, and recounts 
most commendable readjustments and in- 
stances of wise and beneficent local rule 
by these so-called “red” forces. Most 
students of China realize, as she does, that 
the recent developments in the Nationalist 
Movement have been away from its left 
wing and from Communism and Russian 
influence, just as in the British Labor 
Party, but they do not share her belief 
that there has been a betrayal of its 
ideals. (Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, however, has 
left the party, declaring it is no longer 
true to her husband’s principles and 
ideals.) These students and lovers of 
China feel that this break with the forces 
of Communism was a salutary and neces- 
sary step. To a disinterested observer, it 
appears that at present the moyement has 
swung too far to the right. 

The Kuo Ming Tang is governing China 
now in what amounts practically to a 
dictatorship, not unlike the Fascist control 
of Italy, although it lacks the strong sup- 
port and the powerful leadership Fascism 
has developed. The Kuo Ming Tang num- 
bers two hundred thousand members in 
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_ It is building up a Sun Yat Sen cult. 


- opponents. 
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’s four hundred million people. These 
( t a central Hxecutive Committee and 
that has two subcommittees. These select 
the officers who rule China. It will not 


~ permit the formation of an opposition 


party. Now and then one faction or an- 
other within the party rises to control and 
cleans house and puts out most of its 
The party has three central 
principles enunciated by its founder, Sun 


| Yat Sen: first, Nationalism; second, De- 


mocracy; third, Economic Improvement. 
It does not claim to be democratic or rep- 
resentative yet, but has three periods in 
its program: first, the military period, 
which its leaders believe is now ending or 
ended; second, a period of tutelage and 
political education of the people which will 
last six years and prepare them for the 
third period, representative government. 


wm 


It 
has spent millions upon his tomb at Nan- 
king and it moved his body from Peiping 
this summer and gave him impressive 
burial. His principles are repeated at the 
opening of public meetings and the begin- 
ning of school sessions, even of the mission 
schools, and at the motion-picture theaters. 


- Before his picture the pupils of all schools, 


and all those attending government meet- 
ings, must reverently bow. : 

The brilliant Y. M. C. A. leader, Dr. T. 
Koo, summarizes well the fundamental 
changes through which his country is pass- 
ing. The change in its political life is from 
autocracy to democracy ; in its intellectual 


_ life, the change is from reverence for the 
- past to reverence for the present, with its 


emphasis on science. In its economic life, 
it is from home industries to mass produc- 
tion—and these beginnings of the indus- 
trial revolution are the most dangerous 
phase of all. The change in China’s social 


_ life is from the family to the state, yet also 


from the clan to the individual, from 
women in the home to women in public. 
The change in the moral life has been 


away from loyalty, at least blind and un- 


questioning loyalty, as the central virtue. 
The average Chinese has been utterly de- 
voted to the family and clan and village 
and has given never a thought to the state 


- or nation, and the new order is demanding 


' Feng, 


anew psychology and a new ethics in every 
outlook. Such fundamental changes can- 
not be accomplished in a day. A new gen- 
eration with an entirely new point of view 
must be developed. 

When we started for the Orient in the 
early summer, it looked as if open war- 
fare might develop at any time between 
the Nanking Government and General 
“the Christian General’, and we 
were prepared to have our hopes of going 
‘from Nanking to Peiping by rail dashed by 
haying the rail line cut by the armies. 


- But the summer has seen General Feng 


brought into harmony with Nanking, at 


least into agreement to abstain from open 


warfare and to go abroad for a long vaca- 


tion. We made that trip by rail with no 
‘question of danger. While we were at the 


Grand Hotel de Pékin in Peiping, the en- 


tire floor below us was occupied by the 
President of China, Chiang Kai-Shih, and 


_ another entire floor by the young Man- 
” 


t 
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churian lord, Chang Hseuh-Liang, whose 
father, Chang Tso-Lin, evacuated Peiping 
only a year ago in June and lost his life 
when his train was blown up just outside 
of Mukden. These two, and Governor Yen 
of the model province of Shensi, held a 
series of conferences, the latter represent- 
ing General Feng.’ They evidently reached 
substantial agreement and made progress 
toward unity. Chiang Kai-Shih is the war 
lord who has emerged ag victor. We met 
few who had great confidence in him, but 
he has shown both skill in war and po- 
litical diplomacy and meets the various 
problems as they arise with no gmall 
ability. His record is not wholly reassur- 
ing. He has recently married the sister 
of his Finance Minister, T. V. Soong, who 
is also the sister of the widow of Sun Yat 
Sen. The Minister of Railroads is Sun Fo, 
the son of Sun Yat Sen. As T. V. Soong 
is regarded as the strong and able man 
of the administration and all speak well 
of him, and as these interrelationships are 
close, the present Government is referred 
to humorously as the Soong Dynasty. 
General Feng (pronounced Fung) who 
is the main threat, or as some think, the 
main hope at present, seems.to be of the 
rough and simple type, a rigid disciplina- 
rian of his army, a stickler for economy, 
a pronounced Fundamentalist in faith, nar- 
row but intense. It looks as though he 
had withdrawn as an active factor. But 
some think he but bides his time—he and 
Governor Yen. The present ruling group 
is not very strongly entrenched and may 
be overthrown at any time. High taxes 
are causing discontent. However, the 
present Government may ride the turbu- 
lent waves, and it can probably be ex- 
pected to make real progress in the desired 
direction, though in a conservative way. 


wa 


The problems that confront a Chinese 
government to-day are appalling. More 
than anything else, it needs to establish a 
strong central power. The years of civil 
warfare have meant hopeless division and 
the decay of central authority. The most 
frequent criticism to-day is that the cen- 
tral Government is weak and cannot en- 
force its decrees. There are still several 
provinces that do not acknowledge its con- 
trol, although every recent step has been 
in the direction of unification. The prob- 
lem of demobilizing the armies that have 
been fighting each other is a very difficult 
one. Unless it is met with great wisdom, 
vast numbers of unemployed will be 
thrown upon the labor market, or the 
bands of bandits, which are already nu- 
merous, may be greatly increased. 

China’s governmental finances are of 
heart-breaking difficulty. The Government 
is hopelessly poor. Everyone is complain- 
ing of taxes unprecedentedly high. And 
there is need of vast sums in every direc- 
tion. The country needs new railroads 
and the re-equipment of its present ones. 
Sun Yat Sen was a dreamer and would 
take a map and a ruler and pian railroads 
with little consideration of practical diffi- 
culties; and adequate transportation is a 
erying need. China needs highways. It is 
possible to go but a few miles out from 
any of the cities now by automobile. What 
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few roads are being constructed are for 
military purposes. And to the casual 
traveler there seems to be a grave dearth 
of road-building material near at hand. 
Flood control and irrigation and sanitation 
are other problems of staggering propor- 
tions. Flood relief is necessary at frequent 
intervals and depends to-day largely on 
foreign philanthropy. Many critics of 
China declare that the money sent into 
China for her flood victims is depleted and 
diverted by official crookedness. Others 
equally well informed deny this indig- 
nantly and declare it accomplishes the pur- 
pose for which it is sent. But Chinese 
officialdom is doing far too little, itself, 
in this field of relief. 
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Moreover, if China is to make any real 
progress toward democracy, the funda- 
mental problem is that of education. The 
population is to-day at least eighty-five per 
cent. illiterate. We were told that progress 
is being made, since ten years or more ago 
the percentage of illiteracy was usually 
given as from ninety to ninety-five per cent. 
The country has a number of colleges en- 
tirely under Chinese control; in fact, its ed- 
ucational system is probably at present top- 
heavy, with more highér education than 
elementary, its secondary schools being 
especially weak. But there is a most po- 
tent adult educational movement at work 
in the Mass Education Movement, or the 
Thousand-Character Movement. This was 
started by James Yen* in the Chinese 
coolie labor camps in France, with the 
Allied Armies, during the World War. A 
thousand of the most used characters have 
been selected from the tens of thousands 
of ideographs, and these can be taught in 
evening schools. in six weeks. Newspapers 
and books are being printed in this simpler 
form. A second thousand characters have 
been selected for those who desire to go 
on. The Government is encouraging and 
helping to finance this movement and mul- 
titudes of the common people are being 
taught to read. Those who learn are being 
pledged to teach others. It is one of the 
brightest spots in the present outlook. 
China has three hundred dialects, prac- 
tically no common language except the 
written one, no experience in self-govern- 
ment, and has had hardly any unified rule 
of late. Besides being underfinancel goy- 
ernmentally, the country lacks highways 
and railways and adequate educational 
and judicial systems. 

(To be concluded) 


Of Lloyd George’s Father 


Lloyd George’s father, William George, 
was once headmaster of a school con- 
ducted under Unitarian auspices. It was 
the Hope Street Day School in Liver- 
pool, Wngland, managed by the Hope 
Street Church, where James Martineau 
was minister. The school was nonsecta- 
rian, and it was the first school in Liver- 
pool to adopt, after the Education Act of 
1870, the principle that the elementary 
schools of the people should be on a 
secular basis. 


*See CHRISTIAN RecistorR, February 7, “The 
Dawn Comes Up in China”. 
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Behold the Tree! 


A Sermon 
REV. J. ERNEST BRYANT 


First Parish Church, Brewster, Mass. 


He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season.—Psalm i. 8. 

HEN the Psalmist chose the tree as 

his religious model, he made a wise 
choice; for the tree represents the highest 
achievement in the vegetable world, just as 
man represents the highest achievement in 
the animal world. The tree is lord of 
vegetation. Hence the Psalmist declares 
that the ideal man, the righteous man, 
“shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water’. Wordsworth shared the same 
high opinion of trees when he wrote: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


Let us consider some of the ways in 
which a tree symbolizes man. In the first 
place, the ideal man, like the tree, is a 
strict observer of the laws of his being. 
He must be firmly “planted by the rivers 
of water”. Scientists tell us that the tree 
is a sea creature which, in its efforts to 
. conquer difficulties, changed its habitation 
to the land. This was a bold adventure. 
Starting ‘out with primitive water plants, 
the thallophytes, floating about freely or 
living in the saturated soil along the shore, 
these developed into amphibious plants, 
such as the mosses, which represent vege- 
tation crawling along toward dry land. 
New layers of cells were formed, which 
protruded above the water, at the same 
time receiving nourishment by absorbing 
moisture from the cells below. The great 
adventure was completed in the fern, which 
had true, running roots, with a woody stem 
provided with tubes for conducting water. 
This is the same principle upon which the 
largest trees are constructed. While most 
of the tree stands above the ground, it 
must send roots deep into the soil, where 
it may obtain abundant water supply and 
food. 

A marvelous process approaching the 
sublime! But man’s adventure here on 
earth is even more marvelous. By proc- 
esses which we can only partially glimpse, 
and then fill out with our imaginations, 
man has sprung from out the sea of cosmic 
energy. Some, like Wordsworth, call this 
energy God. 


But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


Whatever term we may use, the fact re- 
mains that man must rear his head from 
the sea of the Eternal and, without sever- 
ing his connection with it, grow into the 
full stature of a man. 

Planting by the rivers of water, man 
rises to that perfection which his nature 
bids him seek. Strength and vision are 
gained in part through intelligent worship. 
Trees select the peace and stillness of the 
night in which to grow their roots and 
branches. Man finds in meditation on the 


deeper things of life, enhanced with music 
and with noble thoughts, a means of plant- 
ing himself more deeply in the knowledge 
and the love of God, and of maintaining 
permanent relations with Him. 

A part of this process of planting is the 
finding of a purpose and a meaning in our 
lives. Some persons try to live without 
this planting by the rivers of water, trees 
having no roots. These people may be 
divided into two types. One type com- 
prises most of those who adhere to the 
Christian churches. They lack the spirit 
of adventure which impelled the tree to 
lift itself above the water and implant it- 
self on land. Fear restrains them. They 
are afraid to delve into the ground of 
truth, wherein the springs of knowledge 
flow. They dare not ask the question 
whence man came, or why he is here, or 
whither he is bound, nor seek such answers 
as would make them feel at home within 
the universe, in harmony with all its pur- 
poses. Instead, they pin their faith on 
fables, keeping within the shadow of a 
great name. 

Such men are saplings in religion. They 
grow brittle because they lack sufficient 
planting. They fear, because someone in 
religion, a Calvin, posing as a leader, has 
pictured the sunlight of Eternal Truth as 
dangerous and unfriendly. Without direct 
contact with the vital rays of the Eternal, 
they dare not bend with the winds of 
heresy and of new ideas, lest they lose the 
slender hold they have upon reality. <A 
poet of Greece described such people thus: 


When winter floods the stream, 

Thou seest the trees that bend before the storm 

Save their last twigs, while those that will not 
yield, 

Perish with root and branch. 

In one large branch of the Christian 
Church, living men, instead of dead lead- 
ers, are used as shadow-makers, as media- 
tors. The individual must look to this 
mediator for whatever crumbs of spiritual 
bread he would have. As mediators go, a 
living one seems preferable to a dead one. 
3ut he who would live must refuse to hide 
himself in the shadow of either. He must 
have direct and immediate contact with 
Life by means of intelligent worship, 
meditation, and prayer. 

The other type of men who do not plant 
themselves by the rivers of water think of 
themselves as ultra-radicals. They also 
scoff at metaphysics. They have no inter- 
est, they say, in the Composer, or Director, 
of life’s drama. It is enough for them 
that they accept life as they find it, with- 
out asking why, or whence, or whither. 
They do not believe in growing roots, as 
these would bind them down, and they do 
not wish to be planted. Their idea is not 
merely to bend with the wind of every 
heresy and strange doctrine, but also to fly 
away with it. They, too, remain saplings, 
finding lodging wherever they may within 
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the forests of doubt and cynicism. They 
are usualiy saplings which once had roots 
in shallow ground, but were forbidden by 
some creed or dogma to send them deep 
into the ground, or seek the direct rays 
of sunlight. They fail to see that only as 
they plant themselves by the rivers of 
water of metaphysical truth can they gain 
true freedom ; they do not know that, hay- 
ing so planted themselves, they are free to 
bend with any wind of heresy or novel 
doctrine; that they are free to grow new 
roots, to spread them to any river of water 
which may enhance their vision and their 
strength. 

This method of planting is the method of 
the scientist’ who works upon practicable 
hypotheses. When new discoveries de- 
mand it, he modifies these hypotheses, ex- 
tends his roots deeper into the soil of 
truth. But all the while he has a working 
hypothesis, a firm planting. The truly reli- 
gious man uses the same method. He as- 


sumes that hypothesis of a purposive uni-— 


verse which seems to him most plausible 
and strives to put himself in harmony with 
that purpose. No man has ever tried this 
method thoroughly and failed. 

Man is like a tree in growing upward. 
Having planted itself firmly in the ground, 
the tree can send its trunk and branches 
high into the air, where it may drink in 
the invigorating rays of the sun. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


Having rooted himself in the knowledge 
of truth, in so far as that is humanly pos- 
sible, man can climb the heights with his 
imagination and thus complete the circuit. 
By means of intelligent worship and the 
imagination, the fruit of which is intuitive 
knowledge, man can grow until he merges 
once again with the Eternal out of which 
he came. Thus he knows that life abund- 
ant to which he has been called. 

In India there grows the banyan tree, 
which sends its branches not into the air, 
but back into the ground. It will not trust 
the sun to give it strength, but relies upon 
its own resources. It is a freak of nature, 
denying to itself and to the world that 
beauty of perfection which it might 
achieve. There are people like the banyan 
tree. Their highest aspirations are turned 
back into the ground of material things. 

The ideal man, like a tree, can retire 
within himself. When winter comes, the 
tree withdraws its strength from leaves and 
branches. It has no fears of cold and 
storm, because it is securely rooted in the 
ground. It quietly rests until the sun has 
conquered ice and snow, and then renews 
itself with coats of green more splendid 
than the last. On man, the wintry winds 
of sorrow, disappointment, death itself, 
may blow. They do not wait for regular 
seasons, but come when least expected. 
Every man must face these storms, and 
only he can weather them who knows the 
secret of withdrawal to the inner shrine 
through prayer and meditation. 

A tree grows. The age of trees can be 
determined by the rings in their trunks. 
In California, there are giant redwood 
trees more than three thousand years old. 
They are still growing. Every year these 
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trees send their roots a little deeper into 
the ground, and spread their branches 
further into the air. They take no note of 
_ time, but live abundantly in the eternal 
now. We have, as one of the ideals of our 
liberal faith, ‘the progress of mankind on- 
ward and upward foreyer”’. This means 
man collectively not more than man as an 
individual. A man who is not wealthy or 
famous at fifty does not consider that his 
life is a failure, that henceforth he is good 
for nothing but to fade away into old age. 
_ Like the tree, he takes no account of time, 

but strives always toward a richer and a 
more abundant life. 

A man should be more effiicient at sixty 
than at forty. Until recently, industry 
looked to youth for its best workers. 
Henry Ford ignored the tradition. Often 
he has found an individual doing his best 
work after he has passed the threescore 

mark. 


CORRESP 


Approves League Bditorial 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I want you to know how much your edi- 
torial “Our Supreme Desire” in ‘i HE REG- 
ISTER Of September 19 pleases and satis- 
fies me. Like you, I have fougtt all the 
time for the League of Nations, and to me, 

_as to you it has been and is “a holy cause’. 
To state my position would be to repeat 
your argument, so I am just going to 
thank you. 

GrorGE A. RICKER. 


CuHIcaGco, TLL. 


From a Prominent Layman 
To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I write to you about the article of Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord in THE RecGistTerR of 
September 5. Dr. Reccord quotes a recent 
statement of faith for the Congregational- 
ists as follows: ‘We believe in God, the 
Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, his 
Son, our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit. We 
covenant and bind ourselves to strive to 
know the will of God; to exalt his wor- 
ship; and to walk in his ways, made known 
or to be made known to us; to proclaim 
the gospel to all mankind; to work and 
pray for the progress of knowledge, the 
promotion of justice, the reign of peace, 
and the realization of human brotherhood. 
And we look with faith for the triumph of 
righteousness and the life everlasting.” 
~ Then he remarks that all liberals, includ- 
ing Unitarians, can accept this statement 
of faith. 

It seems to me obvious that Unitarians 
can do nothing of the kind. If such a 
statement of faith is generally recognized 
as suitable for the Unitarians, that moment 
any reason for our existence as a denomi- 
nation has ceased. I assume that these 
words will be understood by evangelical 
Protestantism in the sense in which they 
are cordinally used. In a statement of re- 
- ligious faith, they must necessarly be used 
in the sense in which those interested in 
religion use them. So used, they are as far 
apart as the poles from what I understand 
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Like the normal, healthy tree, a man 
grows each day more and more into the 
likeness and perfection of God. He has 
but to obey the laws of his being, and he 
will have success in life, the joy in abund- 
ant living. 

The ideal man plants himself firmly by 
the rivers of Truth, Beauty, Goodness, and 
Love, which, like himself, have sprung 
from the boundless ocean of the Eternal. 
Maintaining this contact through intelli- 
gent worship, prayer, and meditation, he is 
free to seek the good wherever it may be 
found, and bend with any wind, confident 
that he can return to a normal, healthy 
position. He can weather the storms of 
disappointment and the winter of mis- 
fortune by falling back upon the resources 
of his inner sanctuary, which are kept re- 
newed by worship. Such a man will bring 
forth his fruit in his season, the fruit of 
eternal life. 


POON DE NECE 


to be the Unitarian position from Parker 
and Channing to the present day. 

I regret extremely that Dr. Reccord 
should have written, and that Tur CHris- 
TIAN ReGIsSTEeR should have published, a 
statement which to my mind will be mis- 
understood by the people of the entire 
country. It will be quoted as an evidence 
that our denomination can unite with the 
so-called liberal or modernistie christians, 
and I cannot longer forebear expressing 
individual dissent in. such an important 
matter. 

Henry H. Grirrirus. 


Drs Mornus, IA. 


Notes of a Layman 


Yo the Bditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Back-seat drivers are generally persone 
non grate to the man at the wheel, and 
their directions usually go in one ear and 
out the other. In the congregation, the 
laymen and the laywomen must remain 
sub silentia, which, perhaps is a grievous 
restriction to many, however fortunate and 
agreeable to the man in the pulpit. Still, 
the people in the pews have ideas and see 
things from a different angle from that of 
the pulpit. In religious service, for in- 
stance, it often looks as though their pur- 
pose was to bring people together to be 
preached at or to, rather than to be taught 
and encouraged, uplifted’ and consoled. 
Too much of the worshiping is done and 
expected to be done by the preacher, and 
not enough by the members. It used to be 
that all the people sang. Now the choir 
and the organ, often only a soloist, does 
most of it. Preaching and praying are, of 
course, a part of the minister’s duties, but 
these should not be the major part of 
them. The program should be interesting 
and varied and so arranged that many if 
not all of the people could have a part 
in it. 

Benefit-comes by hearing the word. The 
church must be an attractive and pleasant 
place to go. You want a erowd, not for 
the gate. receipts, but for the opportunity 
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it gives to spread the word, to make a good 
impression on the minds of many people, 
and that the “droppings of the sanctuary” 
may fall in the way of the spiritually 
hungry. The chureh and the pastor’s home 
ought to be open (at least for a stated 
time) every day. Religion is an ey eryday 
affair. Moral and spiritual illness, like 
bodily illness, has all seasons for its at- 
tacks, and the doctor has to be called or 
consulted at all times. 

Our Catholic friends understand this, 
and in their system it is recognized as a 
human need and is provided for. If reli- 
gion is to be of benefit to the world, it 
must be kept close to the people and the 
people kept close to it. There are many 
ways in which the church can be bene- 
ficial to its members aside from its moral 
and spiritual benefits, which, of course, 
are its primary and most important func- 
tions. It can give recommendations, help 
to get jobs and situations, and give cer- 
tificates of character and social standing 
helpful to persons going to new places; 
and these I consider should be classed 
among its legitimate and worthy activities. 

J. C. WATKINS. 

KANAWHA FALLS, W.VA. 


Protecting Church Buildings 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—-- 


The recent fire in the fine chureh at 
Wayland, Mass., is another reminder of 
the danger which these old New England 
church buildings constantly incur. In this 
case, it would seem, the loss is covered by 
insurance. But, taking this latest occur- 
rence as a text, I would again point out 
that these church buildings are a precious 
heritage and that, apart from their useful- 
ness, we, the inheritors of a fine tradition 
ought to devise some means to assure their 
preservation. I am thinking, especially, of 
those in country towns and parishes, built 
early in the last century, when the popula- 
tion and environment were far different 
from the present, and where the mainten- 
ance of these well-built and beautiful 
structures, for painting and repairs, is a 
heavy burden. The number of these, built 
before 1825 or 1830, is not, I think, much 
above a dozen in charge of our denomina- 
tion, where the conditions would require 
help. Many of these churches were warm 
supporters of the Liberal movement in 
their day. Cannot, I ask again, some 
central fund be raised for this purpose or 
set aside? Or, could some smaller amount 
be provided for a blanket policy of insur- 
ance, as in some cases the societies are not 
able to cover the risk adequately? 

These church buildings are unique speci- 
mens of an honorable past. Every year 
their number will decrease unless some- 
thing is done in this duty which lies near- 
est. They are true monuments of faith. 
Will not the generations to come ask what 
carelessness of ours let them perish? 

This summer a traveler from Kansas 
City came out of his way with a friend to 
show the latter our spire which he dis- 
covered and admired as a young man, when 
at college in a neighboring city. 

CHARLES J. STAPLES. 


NorrTHeoro, MASs. 
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Alliance Founders’ Fund 


HERE ARE ENEMIES of the human spirit, 

says George Jackson, against which there is no 
social safeguard. It is well to see to the policing 
of the Jerusalem-to-Jericho road, but that cannot 
heal some of the hurts of men and women, who are 
more than mere parts of society. It is well to be 
rebuilding our social order and it is also well in 
doing so to give heed to the quality of the material 
with which we build. In the words of Herbert 
Spencer, “The character of the aggregate is deter- 
mined by the character of the units.” 

If we seek for a sign of the truth that religion 
is first for the individual, we report that among 
our free-church factors none knows this funda- 
mental truth so well as the General Alliance, which 
is launching its Founders’ Fund. The women of 
our churches, like their sisters in other communions, 
understand that religion is personal. Their em- 
phasis is immediately upon individuals. Whatever 
the service for the liberal cause, be its magnitude as 
high as the sky, broad as the world, as.indeed it is, 
the Alliance is always thinking in terms of human 
beings one by one, what they are, what they may 
do, what they need. Men are not so, at least not 
in the same degree. They are prone to expansive- 
ness and to compass the whole of sea and land in 
their religious ambition, until they become enthusi- 
astic of glorious abstract principles and sweep to 
the farthest horizon with their eloquent schemes 
of universal salvation. Men are like that. The 
word seems fact in the glow of vision. 

The difference in the very language of women 
and men is a most interesting study, in this church 
business. The close, specific, and minute word 
takes account of the single items. These little 
things taken separately seem small and are small, 
but when multiplied ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand make a monumental and irrestible aggregate. 
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This is true whether it be in money, spiritual forces, 
or membership. Twenty-five thousand women with 
a single mind like this—a psychological solidarity— 
ean and do perform at last the miracles of vivifica- 
tion in otherwise feeble-kneed churches; and, much 
more, they keep the stream of our church life 
coursing steadily. They get away for never a 
moment from what we call realities. Thus, they 
build, with an eye to the unit which goes into the 
ageregate—the good square brick for the high, true 
wall. The General Alliance we know will complete 
its Fund of $100,000, and on time! 


Stanley Mellor Speaks 


HERE IS no lovelier grace than that of men in 

our Fellowship who can see through to the heart 
of a great soul and rejoice, though he be one far off 
from them in his doctrine. Stanley Mellor died a 
while ago, and now a book comes, entitled “‘Libera- 
tion”, written by him and edited by J. Middleton 
Murry, which represents the spiritual warfare that 
went on within his life with all the fierce intensity 
of a brilliant intellect and a hungering spirit. 
Doubtless it lessened his years. While he lived, he 
exercised the Unitarian brethren in Britain consid- 
erably ; but he was one of theirs, just the same. 

A reviewer of the book in a recent Inquirer says: 
“Stanley Mellor was the greatest force, the most im- 
pressive personality, which has emerged in our 
group of churches in this generation. To many 
people he was the most disturbing force. Some of 
us hoped at one time that he it was who should re- 
deem Israel. We thought he might be the one who 
should find expression for those deep longings 
which trouble the present age so deeply because 
they cannot take form.” In the book, says the 
writer, the hope was not to be fulfilled. Mellor 
never succeeded in relating Man and God with the 
life of this visible universe, and in the end it seems 
he despaired of doing so. In a late sermon he said, 
“T am the servant of my own Holy Ghost.” The 
mystic experience of a God about and above him is 
gone. Back upon “mere subjective experience” he 
was cast, according to the writer. 

This is the state of many, many souls to-day. On 
our side of the water, there is no wail of despair, but 
rather a recognition that if this lack of commonly 
accepted faith be a fact and one is in all other re- 
spects normal in the principles of living, there is 
only one reasonable ground to take, namely, to make 
a religion to suit one’s temperament and not depend 
upon the reports of sincere mystics and others on 
the assumption that theirs is the only type of reli- 
gion that is vouchsafed for the living soul. The 
reason Mellor was outstanding was simple. He was 
willing to stand out, different, fearless, unconceal- 
ing in his thought, hazarding his personal fortunes 
as few men have the character to do. 

For our part Stanley Mellor was proclaiming 
true if not perfect religion when he said that “faith 
must flow from that which is, not from that which 
is not, nor from that which we should like. We 
must relate our values which we can control not to 
fancies of another world and life than this, but to 
the facts of this life and this world, and conquer 
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‘in the usual sense. 
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fear not ‘by manufacturing delusive hopes and un- 


safe fictions of security but by proudly accepting 
the risk of living, making the noblest use of such 
knowledge as we have, whatever the end, and rest- 
ing content, not to know, in those matters where 
any profession of certainty must involve pretens 
and self-delusion. 

“Men in general, I know, are far from accepting 
this; but if hope is again to visit this earth, men 
must be torn from their shelters and their anchor- 
ages and cast once more upon the rough facts of the 
universe they dwell in and the resources of the 
spirit within them. Faith is concerned not with 
the end but with the setting forth, not with the 
haven or the goal, but only with the pushing off and 
keeping on.” 


Joy in Scotland 


COTLAND is in high joy; for last week, October 
2, the most important religious event in the 
span of living men was achieved there. The Estab- 
lished Church and the United Free Church became 
one. Thus the greater part of the church life of that 
land becomes one organized whole. It was in 1843, 
May 18, that more than four hundred ministers of 
the Church of- Scotland left their manses and 
churches, for the very same basic reason that we are 
now witnessing the strife and division in the Church 
of England. The Scotch clergy who dissented in- 
sisted that they had a right to rule their affairs in 
matters spiritual. They were a majority. But a 
tenacious minority accepted the position that the 
state had the right to say who should be appointed 
and inducted into churches. A test case arose when 
a minister unacceptable to a congregation was set 
over them by the minority in the assembly. This 
precipitated the Disruption. 

Through these years changes have come in the 
Church of Scotland which have purged it of all the 
objectionable abuses. It is no longer a state church 
The internal conditions have 
been ready for what has now been consummated. 
Other church unions in Scotland on a smaller scale 
have occurred in recent decades, and the many 
denominations at which Thomas Carlyle thrust his 
gibes have softened their differences and tended to 
diminish in numbers. Theology, which is always 
the last determining factor in real religious prog- 
ress, is not a consideration in the present union. 
There is a slow adaptation to modern thought in 
all the Calvinistic churches, though not many even 


now would come to the principles of Rev. James 


Morison, who “cut clean across” the doctrine of 
election when he declared (and was deposed for 
so doing) three universalities—that God loved 
every man, that Christ died for every man, and the 
Holy Spirit pleads with every man. All of the 
dissenting has been invigorating for religion. Out 
of the Scotch temper for individuality and meta- 
physic has come probably the best Christian think- 
ing in all the world. We commend the infusion of 
more of their strain into England, which also needs 


a Disruption, with reunion to follow for the 
_ grandchildren. 
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What Level Reader? 


I’ THE moving-picture level of intelligence is a 

ten-year-old mind, to which the producers for the 
screen address themselves with unfailing cunning, 
what should be tke level of a journal like ours for 
people like ours? When, for instance, we get into 
a theological discussion, how many of the laity can 
we hope deeply to interest? How many really 
“get” the ideas? If writers use popular language, 
they almost certainly fail of profundity and preci- 
sion, and hence the ultimate meaning is lost for the 
scholar. We must have a distinctive speech for 
metaphysics. It is better to print some things for 
the ministers and very scholarly laymen, knowing 
the majority will not fully understand, than not to 
touch upon these matters at all, for they are the 
most important, determinative of all in spiritual 
life, 

There is an answer to our question. After the 
doctrinaires come the popular interpreters, men 
like Lyman Abbott a generation ago and Dr. 
Iosdick to-day. All preachers have this as their 
function; and we have it also in THe REGISTER. 
Our duty is twofold. We print the searching word 
of the theologian for his peers, the leaders, and we 
follow with the concrete and inspirational appeal 
of the gospeler. 

Just now we are receiving most interesting re- 
actions to the Theist-Humanist articles. Men and 
women want us to define a Humanist, a Theist, a 
Modernist. When we try to do it, we see what we 
would be letting ourselves in for. Every defini- 
tion must be so qualified by “in general it means” 
that in effect it would mean almost nothing. In re- 
ligion there is a degree of indefiniteness, because the 
human equation is such that people use all designa- 
tions with great variation in their meaning. Be- 
sides, spiritual things are elusive of the bounds of 
mere words. Our one counsel would be: Do not set 
up your notion of what a Humanist, Theist, 
Modernist is as a complete definition. We do 
know whither each of these people tends, but they 
represent movement rather than a state. 


The Eleventh Commandment 


HAT ORIGINAL SAINT, Archbishop Ussher, 
used to visit his clergy unexpectedly, and see how 
they were employed and how their flocks fared. 


On one occasion he went in disguise, we are told, and begged 
alms at a curate’s house. The curate was out, and his prudent 
wife, though she gave the old man relief, soundly lectured 
him. Then she asked him how many commandments there 
were. The old man, with seeming confusion, answered, 
“Bleven.” “I thought so”, said the lady. ‘Here, take this 
book with thee and learn thy catechism, and when next you are 
asked say ‘Ten.’” The prelate took his departure, and had it 
formally announced that he would preach the next day at the 
parish church. His text was, “A new commandment give I 
unto you, that ye love one another.” “It would seem”, he 
began, “by this text that there are eleven commandments”. 
The “old man” was recognized, and the curate’s wife acknowl- 
edged, with some shame to herself, that there was another and 
a new commandment, 
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Bees Literature 


“Deunitarianizing” Hymns 


Not long ago, we had something to say about “doctored” hymns. How 
this form of literary crime is sometimes committed by other than Unitarian 
editors of hymnals is described by H. M. Paull, in his recent book, Literary 


Ethics (BH. P. Dutton and Co.). 


He says: “It is easy to imagine the indig- 


nation with which an earnest Evangelical Anglican must learn of the 
alteration of orthodox hymns to suit the purposes of a Unitarian. But the 


Unitarian has similiar reason for indignation. 


For example, the well- 


known ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ was composed in 1840 by Sarah Flower 
Adams, a Unitarian. In 1851, Rev. A. T. Russell added a stanza utterly at 
variance with the Unitarian position, which was duly copied into other 
collections; whilst in Skinner’s Daily Service Hymnal (1864), a verse was 


tacked on as a doxology glorifying the Trinity. 
tried his hand at amending the theology of this poem. 


Bishop Bickersteth also 
Moreover, in 1871, 


another church dignitary, Bishop How, rewrote the hymn entirely, adding 
a note ten years later as follows: ‘A paraphrase of Mrs. Adams’s hymn, 
expressing more definitely Christian faith, and better adapted for Congre- 
gational worship.’ As well ‘paraphrase’ a Bacchanalian ode into a temper- 


ance song!” Thus, sometimes, the boot is on the other leg. 


Avene ete 


A Great Novel 


Firtp or Honor. By Donn Byrne. 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

A book you cannot afford to miss. That 
is, if you love good, strong, racy, prose, 
musical with a vein of wistful poetry, util- 
ized for the telling of a romantic love 
story, whose stirring scenes are laid in an 
historical period pregnant with human 
fate. When Donn Byrne came to his early 
death, contemporary letters suffered a loss 
well-nigh irreparable. He had in him the 
makings of a great novelist. Of his last 
novel, it is hard not to speak in superla- 
tives. Field of Honor contains all, and 
more, of the power and beauty that made 
Destiny Bay, Hangman’s House, and the 
rest of his stories conspicuous above their 
fellows. The book is a veritable master- 
piece. We are inclined to regard it as the 
best> historical romance which has ap- 
peared since Henry Hsmond. Like Thack- 
eray’s masterpiece, it shows how an era of 
national crisis affected certain personages. 
Its pages offer a vivid picture of England 
during the final years of Napoleon. Writ- 
ten in their author’s customary staccato 
style, they present a series of vignettes 
showing the reaction of many people to the 
events of the time. These people are of 
many kinds. They include Shelley, Words- 
worth, Goethe and William Blake, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Empress’ Jose- 
phine, Canning, Nelson, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, George III, old, blind, insane, the 
fat Regent, and many others, not the least 
of whom is Napoleon himself. There is a 
striking description of Trafalgar, and an- 
other, equally thrilling, of the battle be- 
tween the Chesapeake and Shannon. But 
the central figure is the British minister, 
Castlereagh, whom the author paints in 
darkest colors, a villain of the deepest dye. 
He is the real hero of the novel, although 
nominally he serves as adjunct to the for- 
tunes of the lovers, a young Irishman and 
his charming wife. Their story is the 
thread on which the narrative is strung, 
bringing its component parts into a har- 


New 


mony, well-rounded and complete. Of the 
beauty of the language we have already 
spoken. Musical, imaginative, tender, it 
makes reading a delight. Many of the 
paragraphs are poems in prose. An im- 
pressive element is the author’s employ- 
ment of scriptural phrases. A work of 
fiction that is real literature, Field of 
Honor crowns Donn Byrne’s reputation as 
a literary artist, and adds a keener poign- 
aney to our sorrow for his untimely taking 
off. A.R. H. 


One-Sided 


AN ENGLISHMAN DEFPNDS MoraprR INDIA: 
A COMPLETE CONSTRUCTIVE REPLY TO ‘‘MoTHER 
InpDIA”, By Ernest Wood. Madras: Ganesh 
and Oo. 

This book impresses the reviewer as the 
work of a man who has identified himself 
with extreme Indian nationalists and who, 
in the process of conversion, has lost the 
capacity for dispassionate analysis and 
judgment, becoming a more ardent believer 
than the native-born. It cannot be seri- 
ously regarded as an answer to the in- 
dictment of Miss Mayo’s Mother India. 
The author might have made out a fair 
case if he had said there were many beau- 
tiful aspects of Indian life not included 
in Miss Mayo’s book. But he undertakes 
to refute the serious charges of Mother 
India. In dealing with its descriptions of 


child marriage, sex obsession, debasing 
religious rites, illiteracy, caste rigidity, 


unsanitary conditions, and inefficiency, he 
asks the reader to consider the lofty teach- 
ings of the Hindu scriptures on all these 
matters. Every chapter is headed by some 
lofty sentiment or counsel from the Hindu 
classies. It would be about as convincing 
if a Christian American should deny the 
existence of selfishness, injustice, and ma- 
terialism in the United States by quoting 
passages from the Sermon on the Mount. 
We are asked to conceive of the ordinary 
Hindu as an enlightened mystic, whose life 
is in complete accord with the lofty ideals 
of his classic literature. There is prac- 
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tically no appreciation for the achieve- 
ments of British administration in India. 
The writer sees nothing but defects and 
injustice. He charges British rule with 
responsibility for the poverty of the Indian 
masses. This is hard to reconcile with the 
great increase of the Indian population 
under British rule. In 1872 the population 
was 206 millions; in 1921, 319 millions— 
this despite the fact that the death rate is 
twice that of the United States. The 
remedy for existing conditions is in birth 
control and greater practical efficiency, not 
in changing political conditions. The fact 
that the British have constructed a great 
system of highways and 38,000 miles of 
railway seems a small achievement to the 
author, who compares the Indian railways 
with those of the United States. Wouid 
it not be a fairer comparison to match 
India with China, another Asiatic coun- 
try, with an even greater population, and 
under native rule? There we find only 
7,000 miles of railway and not all that in 
operation. The author minimizes the strife 
between Hindu and Mohammedan, at the 
same time accusing the British of fostering 
the undeniable riots which do occur be- 
tween the two communities. The book 
gives the impression that all the princes 
of the native states are cordially sym- 
pathetic with the movement toward inde- 
pendence in British India. On the con- 
trary, many of these princes are distinctly 
disturbed at the prospect of the British 
Government giving full independence to 
the people:-of British India, and are asking 
safeguards against the possibility of being 
ruled by nationalist politicians. The au- 
thor has the strange notion that the mystic 
Hindu people and practical Americans are 
very Similar, if not indentical, because 
Emerson appreciated the great value of 
India’s literature, and Emerson is typical 
of modern Americans! He also conveys 


the idea that famine conditions are worse | 


under British rule. This is a remarkable 
statement in view of the immense work 
which the British have done in promoting 
irrigation. The most recent achievement 
is the completion of a system in Northern 
India, which includes 4,000 miles of 
canals, and provides for the irrigation of 
7,000,000 acres—as much as all the fertile 
land of Egypt. A permanent organization 
exists for famine relief. The network of 
roads and railways makes possible the re- 
lief of famine-stricken areas, whereas in 
former times whole districts were de- 
populated by famine, largely owing to lack 
of communications and organization. The 
author taxes British rule with injustice 
in an excessive tax for defense. Again he 
might justly compare India with another 
Asiatic country. The cost of national de- 
fense in India is about sixty-five cents per 
capita, compared with six dollars and fifty 
cents in Japan. 

The author also minimizes the language 
difficulty as an obstacle to national inde- 
pendence, ridiculing Miss Mayo’s estimate 
of 222 vernacular tongues. He speaks of 
the twelve languages of India. Sir George 
Grierson, a great Orientalist, who has 
spent a lifetime in India, has made a 
thorough survey of India‘s languages and 
finds 179 languages and 544 dialects. As 
against this invidious criticism of British 
administration in India, one may read 
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at an Indian has to say, Rustom Rus- 
omjee, of Bombay. He says: “To have 
found a continent as big as Europe with- 
out Russia, three times as populous as the 
- United States, torn by constant internecine 
strife, without peace or settled govern- 
ment, and then to have transformed it 
_ within three generations into a_ well- 
- governed, peaceful, democratic common- 
_ wealth of Indian nations, is an achieve- 
f 
f 


ment without parallel in the history of 
mankind.” Whatever one may think of 
Mother India, this book of refutation is 

most unconvincing. F. J.G. 


Missionary Texts 


BHGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By William David Schermerhorn. New York: 
The Methodist Book Ooncern. Seventy-five 


cents. 
JUMPING BHANS. By Robert N. McLean and 
Mabel Little Orawford. New York: The 


Friendship Press. 

JEWELS THH GIANT Droppup. By Hdith 
Dberle and Grace McGavran. New York: The 
Friendship Press. Hach, paper, seventy-five 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. i 

Professor Sehermerhorn of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute has done well a work 
needing to be done. He has given us a 
history of the first century of the Church 
in a simple, undogmatic form, suitable 
for use in the upper grades of church 
'. schools, in young people’s societies, or in 
any group wishing to study this interesting 
but little-known period. The author is a 

thorough student who knows enough not 

_to clutter his pages with argumentative 
5 material. Instead, he gives the conclu- 
sions of wise scholars. The pastoral 
epistles are probably not by Paul; John 
was late, at least after two generations 
of Christian living and thinking; these 
are examples of his manner. Hach 
chapter is followed by questions, discus- 
. sion topics, and a bibliography. The book 

is welcome and fills acceptably a felt 
need. Jwmping Beans is a story and 
study book about Mexico and about the 
Mexicans in our own land. It is inter- 
_ __estingly written, well documented, and has 

ample. suggestions for classroom  pro- 
; grams. Jewels the Giant Dropped is a 
similar book about the Philippine Islands. 
We are pleased to see that the authors 
, hope for Philippine independence. An- 
other thing which pleased thiS reviewer 
is this: “The attitude of worship, in ad- 
dition to lifting the heart to God, de- 
velops and intensifies those attitudes 
toward people and toward life which it is 
the part of the Christian to maintain.” 
| These two latter books are a’ product of 
the Missionary Education Movement which 
_ is doing so much to induce a sane and ra- 
tional attitude toward missions. Shoalers 
of Religious Education Week will remem- 
ber with pleasure the contributions made 
by Miss Elizabeth Harris to this worthy 


¢ - movement. BE. F. 
+ 


\ 


A Socialist Countess 


__‘ Lire’s Eps anp Fiow. By Frances, Countess 


$5.00. 

_ Lady Warwick has had a long and in- 
teresting life. She has had unusual op- 
portunities for viewing, at close range, 
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most of the great, and near-great, of her 
generation. Daughter of a titled English 
family, an heiress in her own right, during 
the “elegant eighties”, and what in those 
days they called “a professional beauty”, 
she attained no little distinction. Although 
Lord Beaconsfield wanted to marry her to 
the youngest son of Queen Victoria, and 
the princelet himself was not unwilling, the 
young lady preferred the heir of the earl- 
dom of Warwick, Lord Brooke. The mar- 
riage was a happy one; and the young 
couple became conspicuous members of the 
Prince of Wales set. For many years, her 
conversational gifts won for her the sou- 
briquet of “Babbling Brooke”. That the 
title was by no manner of means a mis- 
nomer, these memories indicate. But they 
also reveal that, far from being a mere 
social butterfly, the author has a deeper 
side in her nature, which has moved her 
to accept seriously and conscientiously the 
obligations incident to her wealth and 
social position. Her book reveals the fact 
that comparatively early she became a 
socialist by conviction; and henceforth she 
strove to give substantial proof of the sin- 
cerity of her political creed. Hence her 
recollections, while they include long lists 
of guests she has entertained, accounts of 
various festivities, stories of royalty, no- 
bility, and leaders of fashion, also record 
many movements for social betterment, as 
well as various institutions in the interests 
of public welfare, which she either founded 
or supported with generosity and genuine 
self-denial. Interspersed with records of 
clothes and gaieties are accounts of Lady 
Warwick’s long service on the Warwick 
Board of Poor Law Guardians, her founda- 
tion of the Essex Needlework School, the 
Reading Agricultural College for women, 
a Cottage Home for Crippled Children, the 
Bigods experiment in technical education, 
the college for Women at Studley Castle, 
and several other ventures in practical 
Christianity. These chapters save her nar- 
rative from frivolity, and, along with some 
amusing anecdotes of prominent persons, 
give it weight and interest. FAs Re Ets 


More Boreham Essays 


AND OTHDR 
New York: 


Tar THREE MHALF-MOONS, 
BPssays. By fF. W. Boreham. 
The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

This seems to be the twenty-third book 
of this prolific Australian writer. He 
goes on and on, the remarkabie thing 
being that he really says something. His 
method seems to be to take some com- 
mon incident, light it up by contrasts and 
illustrations, and draw a pleasing reflec- 
tion or some useful lesson from it. He 
has read widely, observed keenly, and re- 
flected wisely. This book is almost a 
treasury of illustrations, most of which 
are homiletically useful. BF. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Sronn Biunts Scissors. By Gerard Fairlie. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $2.00. 

A sequel to the author’s Scissors Cut 
Paper, in which that redoubtable sleuth, 
Victor Caryll, engages in another bout 
with the super-criminal, Derek Sinclair. 
This time, the locale of the story is Paris, 
where a series of atrocious crimes leads 
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the French police to seek help from Scot- 
land Yard. Although not so thrilling as 
its forerunner, the story contains enough 
hair-raising situations to absorb the atten- 
tion of the average reader of detective 
yarns. Of course, the villain is frustrated, 
but his final escape from capture leaves 
the author free to continue the series. 
A.B. H. 


PuupPit DrRAMAs. By Phillips Endecott Os- 
good. New York: Harper and Brothers. y $1.75. 

Mr. Osgood believs that an occasional 
dramatic presentation in the church will 
be a welcome variant to the sermon, and 
he gives us a series of dramas, all Biblical, 
which he has used successfully. There are 
directions for staging and costuming. A 
valuable book. B.F. 


THr Son or PurpDItTiION. By James Gould 
Cozzens. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


Vividly pictured in this novel is the in- 
fluence exerted by the American sugar 
trust upon the inhabitants of a little town 
on the southern coast of Cuba. This in- 
fluence is incarnated in the person of one 
man, Stellow, whose rule is kindly, though 
autocratic. The action is a bit inconse- 
quential; but the people are very much 
alive, and the background is touched in 
with imagination and color. Especially 
convineing is the figure of the village 
priest, Fray Alejandro. The story has not 
a little dramatic force. 


SHAm: A Srory or Topay. By Joseph Hock- 
ing. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.00. 

A novel out of the ordinary, in that it 
deals with an unusual situation in a man- 
ner interesting and original. A convict, 
just out of Dartmoor, in the South African 
bush, finds a dying clergyman whose iden- 
tity he assumes. In England, on stolen 
credentials he is inducted into the church 
to which the man he impersonates has just 
been appointed. His experiences as vicar 
of the parish, his struggles with an 
awakening conscience, his development 
from unbelief to faith, and the eventual 
conquest of himself make an interesting 
story. The various personages are well 
drawn; situations follow one another in 
natural sequence. Even though, to bring 
his romance to a satisfactory conclusion, 
the author relies unduly on the long arm 
of coincidence. Sham makes interesting 
reading. A. R. H. 


Books Received 


WoRLD MISSIONS AS SEEN FROM JERUSALEM : 
A Srupy Coursp BASPD ON ROAD TO THBP CiTy 
or Gop ey BAsIn MATHEWS. By Milton T. 
Stauffer. New York: Missionary Hducation 
Movement. Paper, fifty cents. 

CHRISTIANITY’S SUPREME ISSUE: A STUDY 
IN PHRSPECTIVE. By T. H. P. Sailer. New 
York : Missionary Education Movement. Paper, 
twenty-five cents. 

Tur Gosprn Nonopy Knows. By Earl Stuc- 
store Chase. Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 


pany. Paper, twenty-five cents, : 
CHARM, ENTHUSIASM, AND ORIGINALITY: 
THEIR ACQUISITION AND USE. By William 


Sune, J.D. Los Angeles: Blan Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.00. 3 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


Dwellers in Hoppywood 


CARRIE B. BOYDEN 


Grunter’s and Growler’s Discovery 


One lovely autumn day, the leaves were 
flying around as if a great wind blew 
them. But there was no wind. Oh, no! 
It was just two Little Red Squirrels 
whisking and frisking about. In fact, 
Mother and Father Red Squirrel had 
named those two little flyaways Dash and 
Flash, because they were never still a 
minute. They had two other little broth- 
ers, but they were lazy and were always 
grunting and growling; so all the little 
animals in Hoppywood called them 
Grunter and Growler. They looked just 
like Dash and Flash, but they did not act 
like them at all. 

The family nest in the old hollow oak 
tree had become too small for the Red 
Squirrel family, and all Grunter and 
Growler did about it was to complain. 

Dash and Flash decided they were big 
enough to make homes of their own; so 
off they scampered up and down all the 
hollow trees in Hoppywood, looking for 
good places to build nests, so that they 
could store nuts and acorns for winter. 

“Yippy yip’, called Flash. “I’ve found 
a nice place already lined with leaves. I 
shall make my home here.” So he did. 
Very soon Dash saw him rushing about 
with his cheeks stuck out as if he had the 
mumps. But he was only carrying acorns 
to his new home. Dash was not far be- 
hind. He selected a tree not far from his 
brother’s, lined his nest with leaves, and 
was soon carrying nuts into his new 
home, also. 

Grunter and Growler watched proceed- 
ings from the old family nest in the hol- 
low oak. 

“No hurry”, growled Grunter. ‘“Let’s 
stay at home awhile longer. There is 
plenty of room here, now that Dash and 
Flash are out of the way.” And Growler 
agreed. And so they stayed, day after 
day, sleeping and eating, and grunting 
and growling, and eating and sleeping 
again. Father and Mother Squirrel told 
them that winter was not far away, and 
they ought to be getting their homes 
ready, and collecting their store of nuts 
before the snow began to fly. But Grunter 
only grunted, “Plenty of time, plenty of 
time’, and Growler agreed. 

One morning, it was very-chilly. Father 
Squirrel remarked that he thought it 
would snow before night. Then out 
jumped Grunter- and Growler. They 
dashed up the first hollow tree they saw, 
but the Gray Squirrel family was occupy- 
ing it. They tried another, and another, 
and another, but found them all occupied. 
They had to go far away from home be- 
fore they found a suitable tree in which 
to make a nest; and, as places were so 
scarce, they decided one would have to do, 


distant though it was. So they carried 
leaves and moss to make themselves a 
soft bed; then they were so tired that 
they lay down and slept. The next morn- 
ing, it was so cold that they crept farther 
down among the warm leaves and slept 
again. But toward noon, they became 
ravenously hungry. 

Grunter jumped out of the warm nest 
and landed right in the snow. Then how 
he did grunt and growl. Growler got out, 
too, and they complained bitterly. The 
snow wet their poor feet and the acorns 
and nuts were all covered up, and they 
were ravenously hungry. 

Something had to be done; so they 
scampered back home to the family nest 
in the old oak tree. But Mother and 
Father Squirrel would not let them in. 

“No, children”, they said. ‘You have 
had your chance to make a home and 
gather nuts with Dash and Flash. You 
go back to your new home and _ stay 
there.” 

But Grunter and Growler did not want 
to go home, as they knew there was noth- 
ing there to eat. So they visited Major 
Muskrat and Benjamin Bunny and Walter 
Woodchuck and Morris Mink and a great 
many of the inhabitants of Hoppywood 
and they found out that every one of them 
had a nice winter home prepared; but not 
one of them invited them in to spend the 
winter or even to have a single meal. 

So Grunter and Growler Red Squirrel 
sorrowfully grunted and growled their 
way home. When they reached there, 
they found out that someone had taken 
pity on them and had left enough nuts for 
one good meal. Very thankfully they ate 
them, then decided to get up early the 
next morning and scratch away the snow 
and work hard all day collecting nuts 
and acorns. They hardly slept at all that 


A Voice 


The Father, too, does He not see and 
hear? 

And seems He far who dwells so very 
near? 

Fear not, my child, there is no need to 
fear. 


The days may darken and the tempest 
lower ; 
Their power is nothing to the Father’s 


power; 
Lift up thy heart and watch with me 
this hour. 
—Samuel/Valentine Cole. 


Sentence Sermon 


Our friend, our brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word--- 
But simply following thee. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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night for fear they would not waken in 
time. But at the first streak of daylight, 
they were up, dashing away the snow and 
carrying nuts and acorns into their store- 
house. 

Rufus Rabbit saw them and came to 
look on; so did Willy Weasel and Ben- 
jamin Bunny and Morris Mink and Billy 
and Willy and Walter Woodchuck. Then 
along came Father and Mother Red 
Squirrel and Dash and Flash. But 
Grunter and Growler were working so 
hard that they never stopped, even to say, 
“How do you do?” And not one grunt or 
growl did they utter. 

The Red Squirrel Family were so im- 
pressed when they saw this that they 
began to gather nuts, too, and carry them 
to Grunter’s and Growler’s home. Then 
Walter Woodchuck and his brothers and 
all the others who came to laugh, decided 
to help, instead; so they all gathered nuts. 
The soft snow flew around like a snow- 
storm, but many pairs of sharp eyes found 
the nuts under the snow, and—would you 
believe it?—by night, Grunter’s and 
Growler’s storehouse was chock-full of 
nuts. 

Grunter and Growler were the happiest 
little Red Squirrels in Hoppywood, for 
they had worked like beavers all day, and 
they were so thankful to their kind 
neighbors that they invited them all to 
supper. And that night, Grunter and 
Growler slept soundly in their little nest 
of leaves, for they had made a discovery. 

[All rights reserved] 


Prickly Peter Porcupine 


Peter Porcupine was looking around for 
someone to play with. Under a spice 
bush he spied Benjamin Bunny. 

“Let’s play tag”, he shouted, and off he 
started on a run. 

Now Benjamin Bunny is a fast runner, 
as everyone knows, and he soon caught 
up with Peter Porcupine, tagged him, and 
shouted, “Catch me if you can!” 

Peter Porcupine was tired by this time. 
He never did like to run very well; so he 
sat down to rest. 

Benjamin soon returned. “You run as 
fast as a snail’, he said pleasantly. 

Peter Poreupine bristled all over. He 
shot out his bristly tail and gave Ben- 
jamin Bunny a smart blow with it. The 
quills stuck right through Benjamin’s soft 
fur and pricked exceedingly. Benjamin 
Bunny gave one leap into the air and raced 
home as fast as he could gallop. Peter 
was glad to see him go. 

In a few minutes, along came Sammie 
Squirrel. He was skipping a rope. 

“Let me try that once”, called Peter 
Porcupine. 

Sammie obligingly handed him the rope. 
But Peter had not practiced rope-skipping 
before, so he tripped and fell headlong. It 
didn’t hurt him a bit; but when he saw 
Sammie Squirrel sitting on a log grinning 
at him, he shot out his tail and filled 
Sammie Squirrel’s fur with sharp quills. 
Some went right through the,skin, and 
Sammie sprang for the nearest tree and 
scampered up as fast as he could scamper. 

Willy Weasel came gliding along. 


i 
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ut’s the matter with Sammie Squirrel 

nd Benjamin Bunny?” he asked, “They 

*t seem to like your company.” 

_ By this time Peter Porcupine was very 

touchy. He threw out his bristling tail 

again and hit Willy Weasel with his 

sharp quills. Willy Weasel got out of the 

i* way as fast as possible. 

| _ After a little while, along came Morris 

| Mink and Rufus Rabbit, and later, Billy 
and Willy and Walter Woodchuck; but 

they carefully avoided going too near 

_ Peter Porcupine. 

The next day,’ Peter Porcupine started 
out again for a frolic in the woods. He 
had forgotten all about his grouch of the 
day. before and was ready to have a good 
time with anybody. But can you imagine 
it—all the animals in Hoppywood ran 
away as fast as they could when they saw 
him coming! The only one who didn’t 
tun was Major Muskrat, and he had 
rheumatism. 

“What’s the matter with everyone 
to-day?” he asked. “Has everyone got 
a grouch? Nobody seems to want to play.” 

“Didn’t Benjamin Bunny play with you 
yesterday?” asked Major Muskrat. 

“Yes, for a little while; then he ran 
away”, answered Peter Porcupine. 

“Didn’t Sammie Squirrel let you play 
with his skipping rope?’ asked Major 
- Muskrat. 

“Yes, but he laughed at me; then he 

' went off’, answered Peter Porcupine. 

: “And what did you do to them?’ asked 

_ Major Muskrat.) 

; “Oh”, chuckled Peter, “I shot out my 
tail just like this’—but he got no farther, 

- for Major Muskrat was scurrying into 
the bushes as fast as his rheumatism 
would let him seurry. 

When out of reach of Peter Porcupine’s 
bristling tail, he shouted: ‘“Do you know 
what all the animals in Hoppywood call 
you? Prickly Peter Porcupine! And no- 

' body wants to associate with anyone who 
has prickles all over him and uses them 
the way you do.” And Major Muskrat 
yanished into the thick woods. 

-Peter Porcupine sat perfectly still. “TI 
don’t care a bit”, he thought. “I'll just 
play by myself.” But, someway, playing 
by himself wasn’t any fun. The day kept 
getting longer and longer, and by night 
he was downright tired of his own 
company. 

The next day he arose early and spent 
a long time brushing down his bristles. 
Then he gathered a lot of choice sassafras 
root and spice-tree bark and strips of 
slippery elm and spread them all out on 

a nice mossy bank. Then he called on 

Major Muskrat, and what he told the 

_ Major was a greaf secret. 
In the afternoon, along about two 
- o’clock, there was quite a procession of 
- animals making their way through Hoppy- 
wood. First came Major Muskrat, limp- 
- ing along with a stout stick. He was 
_ followed by Rufus Rabbit and Sammie 
Squirrel. Behind them came Willy 
Weasel, Benjamin Bunny, and Morris 
_ Mink. And close at their heels came Billy 
and Willy and Walter Woodchuck, chuck- 
all the way. They all stopped at the 
y bank where Peter Porcupine had 
out his woodland dainties. Peter 
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was a gracious host. He greeted them all 
pleasantly and urged them to try the 
slippery elm and sassafras and spice-tree 
bark. It was a regular tea party, without 
the tea, of course, although they did find 
some little red teaberries afterward. 


_They all chattered together like a flock of 


blackbirds, and, when the refreshments 
were all gone, they played tree tag. 

When it became dark, and they had to 
go to their homes, they said: “How 
pleasant Peter Porcupine is!” 

Peter liked that. He never showed his 
bristles to anyone in Hoppywood again; 
for he thought it was much nicer to be 
called “Pleasant Peter Poreupine’ than 
“Prickly Peter Porcupine”. 

[All rights reserved] 


Only Natural 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Like Indians, gayly blanketed, 
The autumn woods are seen; 

The hills are veiled in hazy blue, 
The air is crisp and keen. 


Like Indian tepees stand the shocks 
Of corn, where fields are sere; 

I'd like to be an Indian, now 
That Indian summer’s here, 


A Chinese Song of Sixpence 
GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKH 


Uncle Dick was a business man home 
from China. He told Alice, Evelyn, and 
Rob all sorts of interesting stories. One 
day he heard them singing over the old 
Song of Sixpence nursery rime and he 
smiled as he listened. Alice said their 
teacher had told them the blackbirds were 


_the hours of the day; at dawn the pie 


opened and they all flew out. The King 
was the sun with golden sunbeams slipping 
like coins through his fingers, and the 
Queen sitting in the dark kitchen was the 
moon, while the maid in the garden was 
the morning twilight hanging out clouds 
across the sky. 

“All very nice’, said Uncle Dick. 
“That’s a beautiful idea. I wish somebody 
had explained it that way to me when I 
was young, I’m afraid all nursery rimes 
were just nonsense jingles to me then. But 
tell me, did you ever hear how we say the 
Song of Sixpence in China?” 

“No, tell us!” cried “tae 
children. 

“T didn’t think they had it away over 
there’, said Alice. 

“We English-speaking people took it to 
them, of course”, replied Uncle Dick. “So 
they don’t recite it in regular Chinese but 
in pidgin English, which is almost a lan- 
guage of itself and is used when people of 
the two races who do not speak each 
other’s tongue wish to do business to- 
gether. I shall repeat it slowly and see if 
you can say it over the way they do after 
I have finished.” He crossed his knees 
and began: 

“Singee songee sick a pence 


Pockee muchee lye; 
Dozen two time blackee bird 


Cookee in ee pie.” 


surprised 
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How the children laughed! It sounded 
so funny. Hasy to learn, too. They rattled 
it off glibly. Uncle Dick went on: 

“When him cuttee top-side 
Birdee muchee sing; 

Him tinkee nicee dish 
Settee for ee King!” 


“IT should think so!” laughed Rob. “Bet 
I can say that last right now.” Rob was 
proud of his quick memory. “Go on, 


Uncle Dick!” 
“It’s easy. We all can. 
please!” coaxed Evelyn. 


Say the rest, 


“King in ee talkee loom 
Countee muchee money ; 

Queenee in ee kitchee 
Chow-chow bread ee honey.’ 


“I know’’, said Alice. “ ‘Loom’ is ‘room’; 
isn’t it, Uncle Dick?’ 

“Yes, just as ‘lye’ in pidgin English is 
rye’. The Chinese find ‘r’ a hard letter 
to pronounce and their tongues slip around 
it, making it the softer ‘’ instead. My 
Chinese servant used to tell me, ‘Big lain 
comee, Boss’.” 

Rob had been saying over the whole 
verse from the beginning while they were 
talking and now asked for the last of it. 


‘ 


“Servant gilo workee 
Washee hangee, clothes ; 
Chop chop comee blackee bird 

Nippee off her nose!” 


Shouts of merriment went up from the 
three of them. Not, I am sure, since the 
very first time the poor servant girl lost 
her nose, as that verse was repeated, did 
ever children laugh so heartly at the 
humor of her plight. 

“T can say it all!’ announced Rob. 
he did. 

“That”, said Uncle Dick, “is nonsense, 
of course, but it is delicious nonsense and 
really good fun. It’s one of the few pieces 
of pidgin English I ever heard that seemed 
to me better than the original. The ‘dozen 
two time blackee bird’ are very much im- 
proved when served up in Chinese style.” 

Laughing and talking together, the chil- 
dren went off to find their playmates and 
tell them about the funny jingle. Uncle 
Dick looked out of the window and saw 
that the sunset was soon going to bring an 
end to the day by “nipping off her nose”, 
and he went out to see if the evening paper 
had come. 


And 


For Children 


By F. HE. Orichton. 
Green and Company. 


PHEP-IN-THE-WORLD. 
New York: Longmans, 
$1.75. 

Peep-in-the-World has long been read 
and enjoyed by youthful readers. Here 
comes a new edition, garnished with fresh 
illustrations by Frank McIntosh. A little 
English girl goes to Germany and visits 
for a year in an uncle’s old castle in the 
mountains. The people dealt with are 
the folk of yesterday, fanciful, quaintly 
dressed. One sees castles grim and an- 
ecient, forests where fairy-like creatures 
might dwell, streams and fountains, homes 
of nymphs and redolent of mystery and 
the glamour of other days. This is the 
sort of book the child will like to take and 
eurl up in the easychair with. 
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Jacob Trapp Ordained 


And installed as assistant minister at 
Berkeley, Calif.—To direct work 
of church school 

Jacob Trapp, secretary of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Berkeley, Calif., was 
ordained to the ministry and installed as 
assistant minister of that church, Septem- 
ber 8. Mr. Trapp is studying at the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
and has served the Berkeley church in 
various capacities during the past two 
years. 

Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School preached the sermon, 
taking his text from Channing: “Live in 
faith and hope; believe in the mighty 
power of truth and love.” Dr. Eldred C. 
Vanderlaan, minister of this church, con- 
ducted the service and gave the invocation. 
Scripture reading was given by Dr. N. Hill 
Nesbitt, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Alameda, Calif. President Earl Morse 
Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School 
offered the prayer of ordination. Dr. 
Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif., delivered 
the charge to the minister; Prof. William 
S. Morgan gave the charge to the congre- 
gation. The right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Dr. C. 8S. 8. Dutton of the 
First Unitarian Church, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mr. Trapp is to be director of religious 
education at the Berkeley church and will 
assist in other activities. The school has 
opened with a good enrollment. Added 
features introduced are Scout work for the 
boys and an adult class for parents. The 
adult class is studying this year the Old 
Testament, in the light of modern scholar- 
ship. Next year the New Testament will 
be studied in the same way. The topie for 
the third year is to be “A Quest for a 
Sound Basis of Morality as Applied to 
Present-Day Situations”. CC. R. Stone is 
in charge of this group, which is conducted 
on a leader-conference basis. The director 
and teachers of the church school are de- 
vising a program that will fit the particu- 
‘lar needs of the children of this school. 
Rey. Robert French Leavens, former min- 
ister of this church, is leading the high 
school group in a discussion of “The Re- 
building of the Church”, a project rather 
than a series of lessons. Problems of re- 
ligion will be suggested and discussed by 
the students in an effort to see what there 
is in other churches and in our own that 
they shall want to incorporate in the 
church that is to be. 


Rev. Arthur T. Brown to Head 
Metropolitan Conference Work 


Officers of the Metropolitan Conference 
have laid plans for a larger publicity cam- 
paign during the coming season, and have 
elected Rev. Arthur T. Brown of New York 
City, formerly of Evanston, Ill., and Wol- 
laston, Mass., as executive secretary. 

A committee, consisting of the officers 
and the executive secretary, has been 
formed as “the Co-ordinating Committee 
of the Metropolitan Conference’. The 
committee, pursuant to a vote of the Met- 
ropolitan Conference at its last spring 
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meeting, will conduct the newspaper dis- 
play advertising campaign for the present 
season, and will also conduct a survey of 
the nineteen churches in the metropolitan 
area, bring together through group con- 
ferences the experiences of the churches 
in solving common problems, and assist 
the churches in united effort on those 
problems. 


Charles R. Joy Chosen 


Administrative vice-president of the 
A. U. A.—A record of his career 


Rey. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., 
has accepted the invitation of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association to serve as an administrative 
vice-president of the Association. He an- 
nounced his resignation from the pastorate 
of All Souls Church, Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional, in Lowell to his congregation, Sep- 


REV. CHARLES R. JOY 


tember 29, and will begin his new duties 
at a time to be determined later. 

Mr. Joy has served the Unitarian fellow- 
ship in varied capacities. He has been 
secretary of the Pulpit Supply Committee 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union since 
1925. For two years he was literary editor 
of THE CRISTIAN REGISTER. Last year 
he traveled in the Middle Atlantic and 
Middle Western regions asa Billings Lec- 
turer for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and at one time he went on a speak- 


ing tour for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. He represented the Association 


at the meetings of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in Hartford, Conn., in 
1927, when closer working fellowship be- 
tween the two fellowships was a leading 
topic for discussion. He is a member of 
the Wayside Pulpit Committee of the 
Association. 

Always interested in the Star Island con- 
ferences, Mr. Joy is a vice-president of the 
Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings Associ- 
ation and a director of the Star Island 
Corporation. He served for three seasons 
as chairman of the Shoals General Con- 
ference, an@ has addressed various Shoals 
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meetings on religious and literary topics. 
He has also served as a director of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
and of the Unitarian Social. Service 
Council. 

In his childhood and youth, Mr. Joy was 
a Methodist, but he underwent a change in 
religious viewpoint during his college days 
at Harvard. After receiving his A.B. from 
Haryard University in 1908, with Phi Beta 
Kappa rank, he studied at the Harvard 
Divinity School and the Andover Theo- 
logical School, graduating with the S.T.B. 
degree in 1911. Then he went to the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Portland, 
Maine, as minister-in-charge when the min- 
ister, Dr. John Carroll Perkins, was re- 
gaining his health in Europe. Mr. Joy was 
ordained in this church in 1913, and later 
was called to the full pastorate of the 
parish, where he remained until 1917. He 
instituted noon-day services in Portland 
and conducted services for a few months 
in Old Orchard, Maine. 

During the next two years, he engaged 
in the work of the Army Y. M. C. A. in 
France, first with the French forces as a 
director of a foyer du soldat, then with 
the ‘“Rainbow” Division in Champagne and 
at Chateau-Thierry, and finally as regional 
director of the work in northern France 
and western Belgium. 

Returning from France, he was minister 
of Unity Church in Pittsfield, Mass., from 
1919 to 1922. For the next four years he 
served the First Church, Unitarian, in 
Dedham, Mass., resigning there to go to 
Lowell in 1926. Mr. Joy occupied his old 
pulpit at Pittsfield, September 22, when he 
preached the sermon for the Hastern con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Newton E. Lincoln on Staff of 
Arlington Street Church 


Newton E. Lincoln, who for the past 
three years has served as executive secre- 
tary of Unity Chureh in St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed director of church and 
community activities for Arlington Street 
in Boston, Mass., and has begun his work 
there. The making over of the basement 
of this church last year into rooms for 
dinners, dramatics, and other activities 
will provide physical accommodations for 
the work that Mr. Lincoln will initiate 
and direct. 

Mr. Lincoln formerly served as mission 
secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Before going to St. Paul, he was 
for a year and a half joint Mid-Western 
field secretary for the League and the 
Young People’s Religious Union. While in 
St. Paul, Mr. Lincoln also did some field 


work for the League. , 


Dr. MacCarthy at Monday Club 


“Ts the Christian Ministry Declining?’ 
will be the question to be discussed by Dr. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy of Belmont, Mass., 
before the first meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club, to be held Mon- 
day, October 14, at 11 a.m., at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Rev. S. G. Dunham 
of Wollaston, Mass., will be the chairman 
of this meeting, which is open to the public. 
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New York Humanist Society 
Begins With Large Audience 


With three hundred people filling Stein- 
way Hall to its capacity and four hundred 
more turned away, the First Humanist 
Society of New York City held its opening 
service September 29. Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter, author of ‘The Story of 
Religion”, formerly minister of Unitarian 
and Universalist churches and the organ- 
izer of the Society, spoke on the philosophy 
and purposes of the new movement. 

Mr. Potter’s society is probably the first 
institutionalized Humanist movement in 
the United States which plans to extend 
its work by forming other local societies. 
The Humanist Fellowship, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, Ill, which originated 
among students of the University of Chi- 
cago, issues a periodical and arranges for 
lecture courses, and the First Humanist 
Society of Hollywood, Calif., headed by 
Rey. Theodore GC, Abel, is purely a local 
organization. 

The formation of the New York society 
has aroused a great deal of interest in 
that city, and extensive newspaper pub- 
licity has focused attention on it through- 
out the country. Its theology is identical 
with that of the more pronounced type of 
Humanism within the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. As to practice, the society is de- 
scribed as admitting no clergy, no creeds, 
no prayers, no baptism; as offering lec- 
tures instead of sermons, revising the mar- 
riage ceremony, and creating new hymns. 

The “obey” will be stricken from the 
wedding vows, Mr. Potter said in his first 
address, and “the bride will not be given 
away, because women are properties in 
their own rights”. 

“Prayers will not be used, as they are 
inconsistent with the Humanistic concep- 
tion of religion”, Mr. Potter said. “Pray- 
ers are in essence the begging of favors, 
material or spiritual, from a monarchic 
deity. The classical prayer consists of the 
ascription of praise to put God in a good 
humor; then of thanksgiving to show that 
you appreciate favors, and then of petition.” 

In endeavoring to set forth an easily 
understood contrast between traditional 
religion and Humanism, Mr. Potter listed 
these differences between the “new” and 
the “old” religions, the majority of which, 
it will be said by many readers, apply 
equally to the gulf that separates orthodox 
religion and Unitarianism : 


Old—The chief end of man is to glorify 
God. 

New—The chief end of man is to improve 
himself, both as an individual and as a 
race. 


Old—Man is inherently evil and a worm 
of the dust. 

Neéew—Man is inherently good and of in- 
finite possibilities. 

Old—Man should submit to the will of 
God. 

New—Man should not submit to injustice 
or suffering without protest and should 
endeavor to remove its causes. 


Old—The truth is to be found in one reli- 
gion only. , ; 


New—There are truths in all religions and 
outside of religions. 


Old—God created the world and man. 
New—The world and man evolved. 


Old—The ideas of sin, salvation, redemp- 
tion, prayer, worship are important. 

New—Those ideas are unimportant in re- 
religion. 

Old—Salvation comes from outside of man. 

New—Improvement comes from within. 
No man or God can “save” another man. 


Old—Hell is a place of eternal torment for 
the wicked. 

New—Suffering is the natural result of 
breaking the laws of right living. 


Old—Heaven is the place where 
people go when they die. 

New—Doing right brings its own satis- 
faction. 


good 


Greater Boston Rally 


Of Unitarian young people—Five hun- 
dred of them hear Prof. 
Clarence R. Skinner 


Five hundred young people attended the 
annual autumn rally of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Unitarian Young People, held 
September 29 at the First Church in 
Boston, Mass. Following a buffet supper, 
there was a meeting in Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel at which William B. Rice, 
president of the Federation, presided. Dr. 
Charles E. Park welcomed the delegates. 

Mrs. Philip Clapp brought greetings 
from the Alliance, of which she is New 
England vice-president, and William Roger 
Greeley spoke as the representative of the 
Laymen’s League. Frank B. Frederick, 
president of the national Y. P. R. U., out- 
lined tentative plans for the year, stressing 
the importance of Y. P. R. U. co-operation 
with other denominational agencies. 

Then each society with its minister filed 
into the church. After the Y. P. R. U. 
song there was a devotional service led by 
William B. Rice of Melrose, Mass., and 
Miss Deborah Webster of Lexington, Mass. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts Col- 
lege gave the address of the evening, which 
was a critical analysis of the condition of 
organized religion. He spoke briefly of the 
discouraging aspects—the lack of unity 
within the denominations themselves and 
the wide diversity, especially in forms and 
ritual, among the different sects, and of 
the encouraging signs which he found in 
the recent forms of interdenominational 
co-operation and the new active interest 
of young people in programs and govern- 
ment of the churches. He pointed out that 
never before had the older people been 
justified in having such faith and confi- 
dence in the ability of liberal-minded youth 
to demonstrate in a new way to its own 
generation the importance and appeal of 
intelligent religion. 


ROsLINDALE, Mass.—Twenty-one new 
members have joined the Alliance branch 
of the Unitarian Church already this 
autumn. 
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Confirm Your Faith! 


Answer the challenge that 


is offered to you in 


HE 
WILIGHT 
OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


BY 
HARRY 
ELMER 
BARNES 


Is it true, as Professor Barnes says, 
that “supernatural religion has been 
more harmful in its influence upon sex 
and the family than upon any other set 
of human practices and institutions”? 


Here are some of the other charges 
you must refute: 


“The very pivot of our present mate- 
rialistic economic order, with its pri- 
mary interest in pecuniary profits, is 
an outgrowth of modern Christian 
ethics.” 
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| “The conventional Christian Jife- 
reaction pattern is a compound of a 
sense of inferiority, guilt, inadequacy, 

j sinfulness, solemnity, self-doubting, and 

i self-denial.” 
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“The Bible is completely inexplic- 
able on the hypotheses of divine 
authorship.” 


Christianity has “evil effects on mod- 
ern journalism”, “deleterious effects 
upon education”, “truly appalling” 
effects on mental and nervous diseases. 


Every page cries for an answer. If 
the world agreed with this writer, 
Christianity would die to-morrow. 


Professor Barnes admits of no com- 
promise between science and religion. 
His book is not merely more criticism 
of the Bible—it is a complete, sweep- 
ing, and profound indictment of every- 
thing for which Christianity stands. 


ues $3.00 co 


At all Bookstores 
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Dr. Snow’s Induction 


Greetings from President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Heering of Leyden 


At the close of the induction service of 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow to the presidency of the 
Meadville Theological School, to be held 
in Chicago, Ill., October 17, in connection 
with the General Conference, there will be 
brief words of greeting by representatives 
of a few institutions specially interested 
in the School. Dr. C. J. Heering, professor 
of the philosophy of religion at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, will speak for the lib- 
Holland and other foreign uni- 
versities in general. Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
will represent the American Unitarian 
Association. Robert M. Hutchins, who was 
formerly dean of the Yale Law School and 
was elected last spring, at the age of 
thirty-two, to be president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will represent that insti- 
tution, with which Meadville is so closely 
associated. 

The service will be held by the courtesy 
of the University authorities in the Uni- 
versity Chapel. This notable Gothic build- 
ing, one of the greatest churches in size 
in America, was dedicated last January. 
It is comparable only with a few other 
churehes in this country and with the 
great cathedrals of Europe, and is worth 
a trip to Chicago to see. 

At the service, in addition to Dr. Snow’s 
inauguration address, there will be an ad- 
dress by Dr. Charles Edward Park, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston, Mass. 
Hon.. Morton D. Hull, president of the 


erals in 
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Board of Trustees of the School, will take 
part in the act of induction. The prayer 
will be given by Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ground for the new Meadville building 
will be broken, with appropriate cere- 
monies, immediately preceding the induc- 
tion service. 

Dr. Snow succeeds as president Dr. 
Franklin Chester Southworth, president of 
the School from 1902 to 1929. During Dr. 
Southworth’s administration of more than 
a quarter of a century, the School has 
gained greatly in endowment and educa- 
tional efficiency, and the recent move to 
Chicago was the result of his inspiration 
and activity. Dr. Southworth, who became 
president emeritus September 1, 1929, was 
on leave of absence last year. He spent 
the time in a journey around the world, 
being delegate in India of American lib- 
eral churches at the centenary of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Dr. Snow, who served as 
acting president during Dr. Southworth’s 
absence, becomes president and professor 
of preaching and parish administration. 


N. E. Alliance Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Peterboro, N.H., October 
17. Mrs. Edward MacDowell will tell of 
the famous Peterboro Colony, and at the 
service in the afternoon the ‘Peterboro 
Hymn”, written by Edward MacDowell, 
will be sung. Mrs. Jennie H. Field will 
speak on ‘The Historic Interest of the 
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Unitarian Church’; the Post Office Mis- 
sion work will be discussed by Mrs. David 
E., Carr, chairman of the General Alliance 
Committee on the Mission. Rey. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., will give the 
afternoon address under title of ‘‘When a 
Church is Doing Well”. During the noon 
recess, Mrs. MacDowell will receive the 
Alliance women at her home, Hillcrest. 


Rev. Julia N. Budlong 
Begins Work at Pomona 


Rey. Julia N. Budlong preached her first 
sermon as the new minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pomona, Calif., Sep- 
tember 15. She reviewed the controversy 
on “Do We Need a New Conception of 
God?” by Bishop McConnell and Prof. 
Harry Elmer Barnes in Current History. 

“Between their two beliefs”, Miss Bud- 
long commented, “that of Professor Barnes 
that modern science has made the hypothe- 
sis of a divine creative and controlling 
principle in the universe more plausible, 
although more difficult of conception, and 
that of Bishop McConnell that the uni- 
verse is an expression of the thought of a 
Creator and that its intelligibility indicates 
that the mind of man is akin to the central 
powers of the universe, there is little prac- 
tical difference to the layman”’. 


Minister at Bedford, Mass. 


John Denman, a middler attending the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
is serving as minister of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Bedford, Mass. 


of) ae of the F ‘om an article in the October 


best edited 
and most 
interesting 
religious 
magazines 
in the 
country” 


AMERICAN MERCURY by 
Mortimer Smith on 
‘The Unitarians”’: 


“The Unitarians have but one denominational journal, THE 
CurisTiANn Reeister, but this is one of the best edited and 


most interesting religious magazines in the country. 


Its 


editor has sueceeded in making it comparable to those other 
excellent journals, The Churchman and The Christian Cen- 
tury. He was one of the first liberal clergymen to take 


Fundamentalism seriously as a 


menace, and his vigorous 


editorials have done much to spur Unitarians and other 
liberals into a defense of the faith against the onslaughts of 


the orthodox. 


He is uncompromising in his demand for free- 


dom of teaching and devotes much of his time to lecturing on 


behalf of religious liberty.” 


‘‘Found in the homes of thinking people’’ 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


THREE 


DOLLARS A YEAR 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


_ Manchester, 
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Mrs. Walter Scott Fitz Dies 


Mrs. Walter Scott Fitz of Boston and 
Mass., until recently a re- 
gional vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, died September 28. 


She was a member of Arlington Street 


Chureh in Boston. 

Mrs. Fitz was interested in various 
philanthropies and had given generously 
to charitable, educational, and religious 
enterprises. At one time she had charge 
of a unit of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, now the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion. For many years she was a director 
of the Hlizabeth Peabody House. She 
was keenly interested in activities of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, to which 
she made many gifts, including some valu- 
-able pictures. She was a regular attend- 
ant at the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, and had helped many worthy 
students toward a musical education. 

Through her first husband, the late 
Hdward Jackson Holmes, Mrs. Fitz was 
a sister-in-law of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Personals 


The marriage of Miss Ruth Bates of 
Brookline, Mass., and Wayne H. Latham 
of Boston and Springfield, Mass., took 
place September 21 in the Second Unita- 
rian Church, Brookline, with Rev. Cloyd 
H. Valentine officiating. ‘Mrs. Latham 
has long been active in Unity Club of the 
Second Church and has taken part in 
two of the annual plays of the Y. P. R. U. 
Mr. Latham has been active in both local 
and national Y. P. R. U. work for several 
years, with special emphasis on the dra- 
matic work. He took the leading part in 
the annual play in 1927. He has been 


_ president of the Emerson Guild at Second 


Church, Boston, and of Unity Club of the 
Second Church in Brookline. Mr. and 
Mrs. Latham will make their home in 
Springfield, where Mr. Latham is station 
announcer at the WBZ _ broadcasting 
studio. 


Miss Dudley Ashton, affiliated with the 
First Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., 
has been made head of the department of 
physical education at the Louisville Nor- 
mal School, after an absence of two years, 
during which she received a Master of Arts 
degree from Columbia University. 


Announcement is made of the marriage 
of Miss Charlotte S. Wilder to Macleod L. 
Douthit, son of Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Collyer Douthit of Petersham, Mass., Au- 
gust 22, in Petersham. The bride is a 
graduate of the University of Vermont, 
and during the past year taught in Powers 
Institute, Bernardston, Mass. Mr. Douthit, 
Harvard ’23, is employed in the engineer- 
ing laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, Schnectady, N.Y., in which city 
the couple will make their home. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister.of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., 
gave the closing address before the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts Christian Con- 
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Of all the hours of the day, there is one time 
when we like best to have company. That is in the 
early evening hours—when neighbors drop in to 


spend a while with us. 


The real “telephone hour’ comes at the same 


time. 


A visit to a telephone neighbor a hundred 


miles away adds much to those pleasant evenings at 


home. 


To allow more and more use of our out-of-town 
service to those who have to consider costs, we have 
provided a low evening rate on calls made by num- 


ber between seven and eight-thirty o’clock. 


At 


distances above forty miles, the rates are about 


one quarter less than normal day rates. 


A call or 


two will convince you of the speed and low cost 


of this service. 


Traffic records show that a greater per- 
centage of calls can be completed promptly 
in the period from seven to eight-thirty than 
at any other time in the evening. 


Plan your social calls during this period. We 
are sure you will be pleased with the speed and 
economy of this evening service. 


New England Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 


ference at Westerly, R.L, September 25. 
He spoke to the young people on “Reforms 
for Our Young People’. Dr. Summerbell 
was formerly a minister in the Christian 


Connection. 


Dr. J. P. Faulkner, a layman of the 
United Liberal Church in Atlanta, Ga., 
has been elected executive secretary of 
the Georgia Department of Public Welfare. 


Mrs. Mary McIntyre has resigned as 
organist of the First Unitarian Church in 
Chicopee, Mass., after forty-four years of 
service. 


Dr. Melish at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, October 15-18, will be Dr. 
John Howard Melish of Holy ‘Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Dr. Melish was 
associate pastor at Christ Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, from 1900 to 1904, when he 
was called to his present church in Brook- 
lyn. He is the author of “Franklin Spencer 
Spalding, Man and Bishop”. Monday, Oc- 
tober 14, Raymond C. Robinson, King’s 
Chapel organist, is scheduled to give a 
recital at 12.15 p.m. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Lo start Oo We wit 1 
SPURS, 
and no bridle 
means that life’s 
journey ends 
IN RUIN 


Conference Luncheon Speakers 
for Ministers and Alliance 


Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, minister of the 
First Methodist Church of Evanston, UL, 
one of the large and important churches in 
the Chicago district, will speak on “Chris- 
tianity in a Machine: Age” at the luncheon 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, Wed- 
nesday, October 16, at one o’clock, in con- 
nection with the Unitarian General Con- 
ference in Chicago, which continues from 
October 15 to 17.. The luncheon takes 
place at Allerton Hotel, 701 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. Dr. C. J. Heering of Leyden, 
Holland, will also speak. 

The speakers at the General Alliance 
luncheon Wednesday, at one o’clock at the 
Drake Hotel, will include Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, Miss Louise Brown, Miss Sara 
Comins, all of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Emmet 
L. Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Mrs. Charles Haycock of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Associate Alliance. 
The Y. P. R. U. dinner Tuesday evening 
and the Laymen’s League dinner Wednes- 
day will both be at the People’s Church, 
Lawrence Avenue near Sheridan Road, 
where the program of the General Confer- 
ence for that evening will be presented. 


Dr. Alfred Free Dies 


Dr. Alfred Free, minister emeritus of 
the Church of the Unity in Winchendon, 
Mass., died Tuesday morning, October 1. 
The funeral service was held at the Win- 
chendon church, October 38. Dr. Free 
served in the active pastorate at Win- 
chendon for nineteen years. He was born 
in 1850, and was ordained to the ministry 
in 1871. A further account of his life and 
work will be published in a later issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


Joint Dinner in New York City 


Preliminary announcement is made of 
a joint dinner of the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence and the New York League of Unita- 
rian Women, to be held November 1 at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


Miss Mary Weld’s Bequest 


The will of the late Miss Mary Weld 
contains a bequest of $5,000 to the First 
Chureh, Unitarian, in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., of which she was for many years 
a loyal and active member. 


BLoomineaton, Inu.—The First Unitarian 
Church school has been reorganized, and 
is hereafter to be conducted under the 
auspices of the Monday Club, an organiza- 
tion of the younger women of the church. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


THE PREACHING MISSION SEASON 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
will open at the Wirst Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., October 
20, when Dr. Horace Westwood, 
League Mission Preacher, will begin 
a week’s series of meetings. 

The schedule of missions with Dr. 
Westwood is complete for the year, 
but additional missions are being 
planned with other able ministers 
as preachers. Address all inquiries 
respecting missions to 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEHN BHAcon StTRuNT, Boston, Mass, 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
eation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SYDNEY Brucw Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EHARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


GEORGE 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 
ILLINOIS, 


LOMBARD /COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 
Rey. LYMAN V. RuTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNiIp M. FiILoon, School Administrator, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR Oke ACADEMY 


tory School in t. 
An Bt Skool with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


E CHRISTIAN 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Miss Sara Comins Begins Work; 
Student Conferences Planned 


Sara Comins, executive secretary of the 


Unitarian Joint Student Committee, began 
- her work October 1. All persons who are 


interested in student work will be most 
welcome to visit or write to her office at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Plans are already’ under way for inter- 
collegiate conferences in New York and 
Southern California. Other conferences 
will be held, speakers’ itineraries arranged, 
and visits made to college centers. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The first of a series of entertainments 
and lectures of the year was given by 
Chester S. Howland of New Bedford, Mass., 


- on September 29, when he spoke on “The 


Story of the Ancient Whalemen”’. 

The Trustees held a meeting September 
24, visited the classes, inspected the build- 
ings, and made many helpful suggestions 
as to the development and expansion of the 
school, which will become neecssary in the 
near future if the present growth in en- 
rollment continues. The enrollment is 134 
students—114 in the Upper. School and 
twenty in the Lower School. Of these, 
fifty are in the boarding department. 

Student government in Gannett House 
has been organized, with Donald Quimby 
of Lowell, Mass., as president and Caleb 
Mueller of Castine, Maine, as secretary. 


The “Court” is composed of Warwick 
Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., Norman 
Drummond of Newton Center, Mass., 


Horace Westwood, Jr., of Hingham, Mass., 
Byron Davis of Concord, N.H., and Wil- 
lard Jackson of Melrose, Mass. Five of 
these seven boys are sons of Unitarian 
ministers, Davis’s father also being a 
trustee of the school. 

The Student Council for 1929-30 is thus 
organized: To represent the senior class— 
Pauline Chase of Brockton, Mass., and 
David Murray of Dorchester, Mass.; the 
junior class—Robert Briggs of Taunton, 
Mass., and Jessie MacKenzie of Andover, 
N.H.; the sophomores—Frederick Tolles of 
Nashua, N.H., and Donald Quimby of 
Lowell, Mass.; the freshmen—Jack Ruege 
of Hollis, N.Y. | 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell attended 
the Eastern Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Lenox, Mass.; and 
appointments in the interests of the school 
for October are Fitchburg, Mass.; Canton, 
Mass., Parent-Teachers’ Association; Chi- 
eago, Ill., General Conference; Laconia, 
N.H., Women’s Club; Cohasset, Mass., 


. Plymouth and Bay Conference; Arlington, 


Mass.; North Andover, Mass., Essex Con- 
ference. 

The annual autumn Parents’ Week-End 
is scheduled for October 12 and 13. An 
interesting program is being arranged, af 
fording plenty of opportunity for parents, 
teachers, and students to confer. These 
gatherings have proved of unquestionable 
worth in the last two years. 


Los ANGELES, CaLtir.—The Los Angcles 
Unitarian is offering prizes for the best 
Teasons for joining the First Unitarian 
Church, as a feature of a membership 


campaign. 
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BEFORE THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


investigate the possibilities of 


THE BEACON COURSE 
IN 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Child-centered Character-building 


Fully Graded 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material now in use. 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR NEW TRACTS 


What Do Unitarians Believe Concerning the 


Salvation of ManP 
By REV. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS. 


Unitarianism does not concern itself with saving a man’s soul from an 
eternal torment in another world, but it does seek to save man from the weak- 
ness and the folly, and the ignorance and the error that here and now threaten 
to prevent his rightly grasping and using the great gifts of life. 


A. U. A. Series, No. 312 


Are We Losing God? 
By REV. PALFREY PERKINS. 


Our idea of God is growing, and if it grows, it must necessarily change, but 
we cannot lose the God who is in us—the quickening, inner spirit of our lives. 


A. U. A. Series, No. 313 


The Fourth “R”. 
By AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD, D.D. 


To the “three R’s” in education the author adds a fourth, Religion, which, 
he points out, is the capstone of any consistent educational system. 


R. E. Series, No. 22 


Business Men and the Boys of the Church. 
By GEORGE G. BRADFORD. 


This bulletin describes an experiment whereby a group of laymen in one of 
our Unitarian churches has organized the boys of fifteen and sixteen years of 
age with their fathers into a conference group, to discuss the principles of 
Applied Christianity. 


R. E. Series, No. 23 
The above pamphlets are published for free distribution. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


From a church notice board :—Services 


at 1.80. Subject: “The Three Great Fail- 
ures.” Choir. Sermon. Organ Recital. 


“T heard a new story the other day. I 
wonder if I’ve told it to you?” “Is it 
funny?” “Yes.” “Then you haven't.” 

—The Pathfinder. 


“An early Christian manuscript recently 
unearthed relates how when a certain 
Onesimus came late to the public worship, 
the church authorities punished his ox. 
Nowadays, says John A. Holmes, when 
people do not arrive at all, the minister 
blames their automobiles.” 


A young man was hard up in a large 
city. He wrote to his father: “Dear 
Father: I am in the city and am broke 
and have no friends. What shall I do?” 


The father wrote back: “Dear Son: 
Make some friends quick. Father.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


America is no place*for hero-worshippers. 
The church people of Springfield, Mass., 
will tell you that. There, Liidbergh was 
recently elevated to a place among saints 
and angels by being included in a stained- 
glass window in one of the churches. 
Duly notified of this event in a letter of 
no mean length, he replied, with a kind 
of saintly brevity: “Thank you for your 
letter of February 7th. (Signed) Charles 
A. Lindbergh.”—The New Yorker. 


A parson with the sixth sense is Rev. 
W. H. Lax, Poplar, England, who tells 
the following: A woman came to my 
church one Sunday evening and thanked 
me so effusively for my sermon that one 
had the sensation of standing knee-deep 
in the débris of gushing sentences. Later, 
on being invited to her house, I found 
that she had buried three husbands, and 
was in process of subduing a fourth to her 
indomitable will. “I cannot be a wicked 
woman”, she said, “to have three husbands 
in heaven and one on the way”. 


They are giving great names to racing 
horses in England. One, Aristotle, re- 
cently came in first at Doncaster; but it 
is disturbing to a writer in The Man- 
chester Guardian to think of the names, 
that will be hard to pronounce correctly. 
He illustrates: 


I always bet when Beary rides 

A good old mount like Puripides ; 
Although they say its owner means 

To win this time with Diogenes. 

And though its fine, or though it rains, 
I rule out now Aristophanes; 

Nor would I give a bag of cockles 

For things like that poor nag Sophocles. 


Canada is justifiably protesting against 
the high-handed theft of its scenery. 
Motion-pictures filmed in British Columbia 
are labeled as Alpine scenery in Switzer- 
land—greatly to the advantage of the 
Swiss region, which, Canadians say, can- 
not compare with the American in rugged- 
aess and grandeur. No law exists tc 
stop the forcible seizure and exportation 
of picturized scenery, but, says The 
Detroit News, the injured party can re- 
taliate. Switzerland is not protected, 
either. Canada might put out some pie- 
tures of the loftiest Alps and label them, 
“Foothills of the Canadian Rockies.” 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


4 ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


FT 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


TUCO LLCO 


SLL 


Local and Suburban Service 


OVO PUSAN AMT APEC UTA 


£4 NS 


for every purse and purpose. 


Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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A Chinese Song of Sixpence, by Greta 
Gaskin -Bidlake: ai 25:9 Jee 

Poetry 


Only Natural, by Marjorie Dillon . 
Church Notes .... 


Pleasantries . . 
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Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHURCH OF THE DIS- 


CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D:D Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples. 


School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard l.. Sperry. 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ 
recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rev. John 
Howard Melish, D.D., Holy Trinity Chureh, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School. 11.00 A.m., Morning service, 
Chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. 9.30 4.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


‘Churel Decorations 


| HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
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| 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator | 


| 581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. — 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 
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